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Resurrection of the Poor People’s Campaign 


by David Hartsough 


ens of thousands of people from 


across the country have joined 
. together in a nonviolent movement 
to resist what Martin Luther King called 


the “triple evils of racism, economic . 
exploitation, and militarism,” and demand 


a radical restructuring of our society. 

The Poor People’s Campaign: A 
National Call for Moral Revival is one 
of the most important movements in U.S. 
history. It is led by Rev William Barber, a 
pastor at Greenleaf Christian Church in 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, who has car- 
tied on the legacy of Martin Luther King 
with great dedication, and Rev. Liz 
Theoharis, an ordained minister and anti- 
poverty campaigner from New York. - 

The Poor People’s Campaign was 
launched on Mother’s Day, May 13, 2018, 
and after 40 days of local nonviolent 
protests for economic justice at state capi- 
tals across America, the PPC culminated 
in a mass rally on the Mall in Washington, 
D.C., on Saturday, June 23. 

At the rally on June 23, Liz Theoharis 
said, “It is unjust, immoral and unnecessary 
to have millions of poor people in this land. 
It is unjust, immoral and unnecessary that 
we have children warehoused across this 
country because of their immigration status, 
because of their homelessness, because 
their families had no access to water.” 

Rev. William Barber told the activists 
gathered in the nation’s capital that by 
demonstrating in solidarity with poor and 
homeless people, they had become a liv- 
ing link in the long. inspiring history of 


Following 40 days of protests around the nation, the Poor People’s Campaign converged on Washington, D.C., on June 23. 


people through the ages who fought for 


justice and spoke out for equal rights. 
Barber told the massive rally that they 
were marching in the historic footprints of 
union organizers who fought for the rights 
of workers during the Depression, aboli- 
tionists who fought to end the cruel system 
of slavery, Biblical prophets who defended 


the poor against the rich, and the martyred 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman and 
Michael Schwerner, who gave their lives in 
fighting for civil rights in Mississippi. 

Rev. Barber said, “We gather here 
declaring it’s time for a moral uprising all 
across America. We are in the same moral 
tradition of the prophets of Israel, who 


challenged kings and rulers. to stop legis- 
lating evil. We are in the same moral tra- 
dition of Jesus, whose evangelical work 
was not being against gay people, but 
being against poverty. 

“We are in the same moral tradition of 
the Apache and other indigenous spiritual 


See Poor People’s Campaign page 12 


Hate Crime Laws Are Needed to Protect the Homeless 


by Kheven LaGrone 


alifornia Penal Code 422.55 
defines “hate crime” as a criminal 
act committed, in whole or in part, 
because of the victim’s disability, gender, 
nationality, race/ethnicity, religion or sex- 
ual orientation. There are multiple state 
hate crime laws that provide enhanced 
penalties for violating the rights of people 
in one of those protected groups. 
Recently, acts of violence against 
homeless people have been caught on tape 
and are circulating in the media. They 
show that cities like San Francisco and 


Oakland should enact their own local laws. 


adding homeless citizens to the list of pro- 
tected groups. This would give homeless 
people the protection of hate crime laws. 
The homeless are not currently a pro- 
tected group, perhaps, in part, because of 
the ways many people perceive them and 
their possessions. Some even believe that 
harassing a homeless person is justified. 
They associate homelessness with 
crime and therefore argue that their basic 
rights should not be protected. They dis- 
miss their possessions as trash that needs 
to be cleaned up and removed. They 
believe that homeless people are lazy and 
don’t want to work, so they deserve what- 
ever happens to them for sleeping outside. 
They demand the city “clean up” — or 


eradicate — homeless encampments. 

These beliefs can become excuses for 
harming homeless people. For example, 
as more people moved into Oakland in 
recent years, many longtime residents 
were displaced, became homeless and 
“camped” at Lake Merritt. 

In June 2018, a man nicknamed 


“Jogger Joe” was videotaped throwing a 


homeless man’s possessions into Lake 
Merritt and the trash. He told the camera- 
man that he was “cleaning up” the lake. 
Jogger Joe seemed to think that by dehu- 
manizing the homeless man, he was per- 
forming a good service for the communi- 
ty. He even invited people to join him. 

As the cameraman interviewed him, 
Jogger Joe responded as if he was to be 
applauded. Suddenly, he realized the 
questions were criticizing him. He seemed 
confused and stopped the interview. He 
later stole the cell phone that was used to 
record his interview. 

If homeless people had been protected 
by hate crime laws, Jogger Joe could have 
been arrested for violating California 
Penal Code 422.6 which prohibits damag- 
ing or destroying a protected person’s 
property. If Jogger Joe had been charged 
with a hate crime, that would have sent a 
message to the community that such vio- 
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See Hate Crime Laws page 12 


Homeless people have been subjected to brutal assaults, murders and hate crimes in 


nearly every city across the nation, and are targeted solely because they are homeless. 
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Mother Teresa’s Gift of Love in San Francisco 


Editor’s Note: Judy Joy Jones has 
written stories and poems for Street Spirit 
for more than a decade. She has worked 
in several remarkable programs offering 
compassionate care for homeless people 
in the United States, France and Holland. 

We published her story about her vol- | 


unteer work with Mother Wright.of 
Oakland in the September 2017 Street 
Spirit. In this issue, we present her 
accounts of volunteering with Mother 
Teresa’s homes for homeless people with 
AIDS in the late 1980s and mid-1990s in 
San Francisco and in Washington, D.C. 


by Judy Joy Jones 


other Teresa’s Gift of Love 

House was located in a beau- 

tiful Victorian home in a 

; quiet residential neighbor- 

hood of San Francisco. These kinds of 
Victorian homes are called Painted Ladies. 

Sister Sylvia, whom I had spoken to on 

the phone, greeted me at the door. She 

was a short, round sister whose laughter 

was infectious. She said, “It is so nice to 
meet you, Joy. Please follow me, and I’ll 
introduce you to the other Sisters and the 
young men that are staying here. We are 

always very grateful for volunteers.” 


A CLOROX WOMAN 


A deep voice in the back of the room 
shouted at me: “My mother was a Clorox 
Woman, how about you?” It was a man 
holding a mop and bucket in his hand. 
Laughing, he walked up to me and said, 
“My name is Thomas. What’s yours?” 

“Joy. It’s nice to meet you, Thomas.” 

Thomas handed me the mop and buck- 
et saying, “Have fun sweetheart. After all, 
you are in the notorious city called San 


Francisco where anything can Mheppen — 
and often does.” 


Mother Teresa’s Gift.of Love House .. 


was, a home in San Francisco that provid- 
ed love, housing and hospice care for 
homeless men dying of AIDS. Mother 
Teresa and her Missionaries of Charity 
sisters set up some of the very first homes: 
for homeless men dying of AIDS. 

In the Bay Area, they began offering 
loving care to men suffering from AIDS 
in the 1980s and 1990s. Most of the men 
were under 25 years of age and there were 
ten men living in the house at any given 
time. Mother Teresa didn’t care about the 
number of people. She believed in doing 
small things with great love. ) 


BEAUTY NEVER DIES 


A young man in the bed on the other 
side of the room motioned for-me to come 
over to him. I put the mop and bucket 
down and pulled up a chair next to- 
David’s bedside. He began to tell me the 
story of his life. He was only 28 years old 
and would die within two weeks of our 
first meeting. 5 

David’s laughter rang out through the 
whole house, in between quick trips to the 
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She took home with her the men who had only.a few days left to live and were suffering 
the most, and tenderly cared for them around the clock. I am certain some of the people I 


was meeting were angels, whose job was to make certain no soul died alone and unloved. 


open window, where smoke billowed 
from his mouth to the streets below. Since 
he was no longer able to physically make 
it down the stairs to smoke outside, he 
found a way to sneak a puff without being 
caught by the sisters! 


“My lovers: have all died from AIDS; 
David told me, “plus I’ve seen 28 of my 


friends pass away from it. Hideous thing, 
this disease.” Then David asked me, 
“How bad do I look, Joy?” His face 


looked like an eight-year-old child asking 


his mother for reassurance. 

“You are absolutely gorgeous, my dear 
friend,” I told him. 

After all of his suffering, all that 
remained was his soul’s pure essence, 
whose beauty never dies. 


“Please be honest, Joy. Look at the’ 


sores all over my arms. Do you think I’ll 
ever date again? Who would want me?” 

“Me!” I answered. 

“But you are a woman!” he screamed. 

A sister wearing a blue-and-white 
apron walked up to David and placed a 
tray of food on his nightstand. 

“Oh no, look at these pancakes,” David 
yelled. “Sister Sylvia, the worst cook in 
the house, is at it again. Why they let her 
near a stove, Ill never know. Watch this!” 

David took one of the pancakes and 
threw it on the floor. ; 

“It’s as heavy as a rock and almost dent- 
ed the linoleum,” he said. “And Sister 
Sylvia expects us to eat these? Please, if 
you are going to volunteer here, see to it she 
is fired, OK? I don’t want to die with a 
stomach full of bricks made of pure lard.” 


“David, how did you find Mother 


Teresa’s Gift of Love House?” I asked. 
“I was in the hospital and the nurses 


called the sisters to ask if they would take 


me in. When you are close to death and 
homeless, they either find you shelter or 
put you on the streets to die. Mother’s sis- 
ters came to the hospital and brought me 
here. If you can make it past Sister 
Sylvia’s cooking, you can survive AIDS!” 
He laughed. I fell in love with David 
and took him on as my adopted brother. 


But Moruer, I’m A Jew 


“I hate you!” screamed a voice from 
behind me. Quickly turning around, I saw 


a young novitiate standing at the door, her 


eyes widening. The man in the next bed 


had thrown a Bible at her. 
“Take your religion and shove it. Do 
you hear me Sister, shove it!” he yelled. 
If I were suffering as few of us can even 


imagine, had no home or family, and was 
barely 20 years old, I am certain I would be 


extremely frightened and even angrier. 
“Don’t mind John. He is always. 


screaming at me too,” said the man in the 
bed next to David. There was a picture of 
Mother Teresa on the wall above his head. 


She is smiling. “My name is Simon, by. 


the way. I just turned 20 last week.” 

“Happy Pa ay I told Simon. 

“T’m a Jew,” Simon continued, “and 
when Mother Teresa was here at 
Christmas time, she asked me to carry the 
baby Jesus during the ceremony. I 
explained to her, ‘But Mother, I’m a Jew.’ 
‘Doesn’t matter. We are all the same,’ 
Mother said to me with a big smile.” 

“I thought it would be a big statue of 
Jesus, but guess what, Joy?” he said. 
Holding out his hand and pointing to his 
palm, he said, “He fit right here, in the palm 
of my hand. Jesus was no bigger than two 


fingers. Where they dug that statue up, I’ll 


never know!” We both burst out laughing. 

Simon’s short life would be over in 
one week from the day we met, but the 
love he showered on the rest of the home- 
less men in the Gift of Love House will 
endure forever. He magically made their 
pain disappear for a few moments, except 
for their bellies which were sore from 
laughing too hard at the jokes he told 
every second. I will never forget “Simon 
the Jew, Angel of Laughter!” 


ANGELS COME IN ALL SIZES 


“Who wants to go to Mass?” Sister 
Helen asked the men in the hospital beds 


lining the rooms and halls. 


On Sundays, the sisters rolled back the 
partitions between the rooms so all the 
men that wanted to, could take part in the 
ceremony without leaving their beds. 

The priest was a heavy-set man whose 
stomach jiggled when he laughed. “Good 
morning my friends. I welcome you to the 
table whose bounty is plentiful and where 
you are forever welcome,” he said, not 
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realizing that this would be the last Mass 
two of the men would ever attend. They 
would die before the next service. 

“IT am blessed to not only have come 
from.a large family, but to have been 


given an even bigger one with all of you 
as my brothers,” the priest continued. 


“Fried chicken is ready. Get it while 


it’s hot,” shouted Christie as soon as Mass 
ended. Christie was a local radio DJ who 
did the volunteer cooking on Sundays, 
and even David, the cook critic, gave her 
a “thumbs up!” 
She took home with her the men who 
had only a few days left to live and were 


suffering the most, and tenderly cared for. 


them around the clock. I am certain some 
of the people I was meeting were angels, 
whose job was to make certain no soul 
died alone and unloved. 


HAROLD Is ABOUT TO DIE 


“Come,” Sister Grace said. “Harold is 
dying. Will you please sit by his bedside?” 

Harold was from another country and 
spoke little English, but oh, those eyes... 
They poured out his whole life to me. 

Sitting down next to his bed, I held his 
hand: It burned with fever. He died exact- 
ly ten minutes later. Harold accepted his 
fate and died at peace, with a beautiful 
smile on his face. 

As I was leaving the room, another 
volunteer came in. The perfect order of 
the universe was unfolding before my 
eyes. When one of us leaves, another soul 


comes to take our place. 


‘My NEw FAMILy 


One day, it was time for me to leave 
and Sister Sylvia carried my bag to the 
front door, thanking me for coming. 

She said, “You are welcome to visit the 
Gift of Love House in Washington, D.C., 
if you are ever there. It’s for women and 
men who are homeless and dying of 
AIDS. They love volunteers, Joy!” 

We hugged each other and I knew my 
new family was truly a galactic one, 
which included everyone on earth and the 
planets beyond. 


See Judy Jones’s related story about vol- 
unteering at Mother Teresa’s house in 
Washington, D.C., on pages 6-7 of this issue. 
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by Andy Pope 


ere is something in the human spir- 
it that makes people want to feel 

A. that they are moving forward in 
some way. No one likes to feel as though 
they are stagnating. We all want to feel as 
though we are somehow progressing. 

When we feel that we are progressing, 
it seems that our lives have meaning. 
When we feel that we are stagnating, it 
seems that life is meaningless. 

Moreover, it seems that different peo- 
ple have different ideas regarding person- 
al progress. Some people view progress in 
terms of their monetary advancement; that 
is, their financial growth. The more 
money they make, the better they feel 
about their progress in life. ‘ 

_ Others view progress in terms of their 


spiritual growth. Are they becoming better 


people in some way? Are they more 
responsive to the needs of others? More 
giving? More honest? Less self-serving? 
More capable of standing tall in the face of 
adversity? More courageous? Wiser? More 
patient? Or, most of all, more loving? 

The latter seems to me to be the higher 
view: of personal progress in life. But it 
eludes many people. People become 
trapped in the worrisome cares of this 
world. Many of those anxiety-ridden con- 
cerns are centered around the love of 
money. Consider the words of Jesus: 

“No one can serve two masters. Either 
you will hate the one and love the other, 
or you will be devoted to the one and 
despise the other. You cannot serve both 
God and money.” — Matthew 6:24 

I’ve always wondered why the two poles 
chosen were those of God and money. Why 
not God and sex? God and drugs? Or God 
and (heaven forbid) rock ‘n’ roll? 


In Spirit and in Truth 


It is a mistake to think that one’s primary aim ought to be 
the acquisition of great wealth. The more I love God, and 

the less I love money, the better off I am. It is then that my 
life best reflects my concern and my hope for humanity. 
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Having reflected quite a bit on this 
dynamic throughout the past two years, I 
believe I am beginning to understand. To 
pursue financial gain as one’s top priority 
in life is incompatible with the pursuit of 
personal, spiritual growth. 

This is not to say that a person whose 
primary focus is on making money cannot 
do good things with their money. But the 
good uses of one’s money can take place 
without there necessarily being any posi- 
tive change in that person’s character. 

A money-hungry person, after all, 


could conceivably find themselves at a - 


loss for true friends, since people are natu- 
rally put off by the energy of greed. That 
person might then reason that if they were 


to offer all kinds of goodies to a less privi- © 


leged person whom they happen to like, 
then that more impoverished person might 
cling to them as though a friend, and they 
would not be so lonely. | ; 

But money cannot buy friendship any 
more than it can buy true happiness. The 
money-focused individual in this case is 
not really giving of his essence as a 
human being. Rather, he is giving of his 
excess — and perhaps even getting a hefty 
tax write-off in the process. 


It is also not the case that if one is pri- 


marily focused on spiritual growth, then 
prospects for financial betterment will 
elude them completely. It only means that 
the spiritually minded person does not 
base their self-worth on their net worth. 


They do not identify themselves accord- ‘ 


ing to their financial stature, but rather 
according to the actualization of their true 
selves and their true values. 

People like these feel no need to lavish 
pricey gifts upon others in order to secure 
the loyalty that only true friendship can 
secure. Rather, they seek out like-minded 
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people, people with whom they would nat- 
urally best relate, because they share similar 
values and interests. As a Christian, I fur- 
ther believe that the Father of Life also 
seeks out such like-minded souls. 

“But the hour is coming, and is now 
here, when the true worshipers will wor- 
ship the Father in Spirit and in Truth, for 


the Father is-seeking such people to wor- 
ship him. God is Spirit, and those who 
worship him must worship in Spirit and 


Truth.” — John 4:23-24 

It is a mistake to think that the pres- 
ence of money will necessarily negate the 
possibility of true moral character. Many 
wealthy people are legitimately concerned 
for the plight of those who are suffering. 


GOP Seeks Massive HUD Budget Cuts 


Despite the severe shortage of 
affordable housing, the GOP is 
seeking massive new cuts to 
HUD’s housing programs. 


by Lynda Carson 


he affordable housing crisis in the 
Bay Area is raging out of control 

as greedy landlords, realtors, and 
developers force people out of their hous- 
ing in the name of gentrification. 

The average rent in Oakland is currently 
at $2,497 per month, according to Rent 
Café, ranging from $1,726 for a studio 
apartment, to $4,214 for a three-bedroom 
apartment. The homeless population in the 
Bay Area is suffering greatly due to the lack 
of public housing, or affordable housing. 

According to the latest 2018 figures 
from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, households with a 
family of four earning as much as 
$117,400 annually, reportedly may quali- 
fy as a low-income households, and be 
eligible for some affordable housing pro- 
grams in the Bay Area. 

Based on HUD’s own records, 79 per- 
cent of HUD-assisted households have an 
average annual income below $20,000, 
with 40 percent of those. households hav- 
ing an anntal income of only $10,000 to 
$19,999. Only 20 percent of HUD-assist- 


ed households have an annual income of 


$20,000 or more. 

For those who are disabled with a fixed 
income of less than $12,000 a year and 
using public transit to get around while 
residing in a subsidized affordable hous- 
ing project, it may seem strange to have a 
neighbor residing in the same building 
that drives a luxurious Lexus or Mercedes 
Benz. But that is presently the reality of 
residing in some of these much-needed 
affordable housing projects in the Bay 
Area, because of the destruction and pri- 
vatization of our public housing. 

Meanwhile, the GOP seeks additional 
massive budget cuts to HUD’s affordable 
housing programs. 

According to the National Low-Income 
Housing Coalition, the House Budget 
Committee passed a FY 2019 budget reso- 
lution that maintains the massive 2017 tax 


cuts to the rich and wealthy corporations,. 


even as it repeals the Affordable Care Act 
(Obamacare). Their budget would also 
result in nearly $6 trillion in catastrophic 
budget cuts over a decade to our nation’s 
federal domestic programs, not including 
the military. 

Additionally, according to the National 
Low-Income Housing Coalition, a Trump 
and GOP reorganization proposal to-con- 
solidate federal departments including 
HUD, would cap the Housing Trust Fund 
(funding for low-income housing projects) 
at $440 million annually, instead of the 
expected $3.5 billion annually. 


Also, Trump and GOP legislators want 
to create a so-called Council on Public 
Assistance, which is to be housed in the 
newly proposed “Department of Health 
and Public Welfare.” The Council on 
Public Assistance would have the authori- 
ty to create new draconian policies. 

The Council on Public Assistance is 
proposed to include representatives from 
all federal agencies that administer public 
benefits, including HUD, Medicaid 
Services, the Center for Medicare and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Tired of Living Blues 
by Michael Creedon 

Time out, time in; 

There’s no breaks 

In this life I live in. 

It keeps me moving 

But I haven’t got a thing. 

What am I living for 

If not for something? 


Living hard on the street. 
Morning comes down like a wet sheet. 


What’s the point of keeping on? 
Everything I had is gone. 


Time in, time out; 

Makes me want to 

Scream and shout. 

Jeez, if I could just break out — 
Give them something to talk about. 
I’m tired of living on the street. 


Poster created by Dignidad Rebelde 


But it is also a mistake to think that 
one’s primary aim ought to be the acquisi- 
tion of great wealth, rationalizing that some 
of the money will be offered to tax-exempt 
charitable contributions. My experience has 
been that the more I stay focused on the 
actualization of my true self — the person 
whom God desires me to be — then the 


more my needs are adequately met. 
_The more I love God, and the less 1 


love money, the better off I am. It is then 


that my words and my music best reflect 
my concern and my hope for humanity. 
And while it may cost me some money to 
render these gifts, the ultimate value of 
this form of genuine self-expression is far 
beyond that which money can buy. 


A Thought 
by Claire J. Baker 
Here's to all 
fleeting epiphanies 
personal, universal 
that after they peak 
and pass 

become stardust. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

If you love and appreciate Street 
Spirit, we hope you will give to our crit- 
ically important new “Save Our Street 
Spirit” Fundraising Campaign, in 
which all gifts made by credit card via 
Paypal or Network for Good at 
www.youthspiritartworks.org will be 
matched dollar-for-dollar by a major 
donor in 2018. Checks can also be sent 
to: Youth Spirit Artworks—Street 
Spirit Newspaper, 1740 Alcatraz Ave, 
Berkeley, CA, 94703. 


Contact Sally Hindman, Youth Spirit 
Artworks, 1740 Alcatraz Avenue, 
Berkeley, CA 94703 

Phone: 510-282-0396. 

Web: www.youthspiritartworks.org 
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Big Growers Exploit and Intimidate Farm Workers 


The death of a farm worker 
ignites a political firestorm 
and unveils a labor scheme 
reminiscent of the infamous- 
ly exploitative mid-century 
Bracero Program. 


by David Bacon 


n August 6 of last year, 
Honesto Silva Ibarra died in a 
Seattle hospital. Silva was a 
guest worker — a Mexican 
farm worker brought to the United States 
under contract to pick blueberries. 
He worked first in Delano, California, 
and then in Sumas, Washington, next to the 
Canadian border. His death, and the politi- 
cal and legal firestorm it ignited, has 
unveiled a contract labor scheme reminis- 
cent of the United States’ infamously 
_exploitative mid-century Bracero Program. 
Ina suit filed in January in the U.S. 

District Court in Washington State, the 
state’s rural legal aid group, Columbia 
Legal Services, charges that Silva’s 


employer, Sarbanand Farms, “violated fed- — 


eral anti-trafficking laws through a pattern 
of threats and intimidation that caused its 
H-2A workforce to believe they would suf- 
fer serious harm unless they fully submitted 
to Sarbanand’s labor demands.” 

Those demands, as described in the 
complaint, were extreme, and Silva’s 
coworkers believe he died as a result. 

Sarbanand Farms belongs to Munger 
Brothers, a family corporation in Delano, 
California. Since 2006, the company has 
annually brought more than 600 workers 
from Mexico under the H-2A visa pro- 


~~ gram to harvest 3,000 acres of blueberries... 


‘In California and Washington. 

Munger, the largest blueberry grower 
in North America, is the driving force 
behind the growers’ cooperative that mar- 
kets under the Naturipe label. 

Companies using the H-2A program 

“must apply to the U.S. Department of 
Labor, listing the work and living condi- 
tions and the wages workers will receive. 
The company must provide transportation, 
housing and food. Workers are given con- 
tracts for less than one year, and must 
leave the country when their work is done. 
They can only work for the company that 
contracts them, and if they lose that job 
they must leave immediately. 

According to the lawsuit complaint, 
workers were told they had to pick two 
boxes of blueberries an hour or they’d be 
sent back to Mexico. In July and August, 
they were working 12-hour shifts. 

The complaint says managers routinely 
threatened to send them home if they failed 
to meet the quota, and to blacklist them 
afterwards, preventing them from returning 
to the United States to work in subsequent 
years. One. manager told them, “You came 
here to suffer, not for vacation.” 

Laboring in the rows under the hot sun, 
breathing smoke in the air from wildfires, 
many workers complained of dizziness 
and headaches. Nidia Perez, a Munger 
supervisor, purportedly told workers that 
“unless they were on their death bed,” 
they could not miss work. 

Silva told a supervisor he was sick. 
The company, in a statement, said he had 
diabetes and “received the best medical 
care and attention possible as soon as his 
distress came to our attention.” 

But fellow worker Miguel Angel 
Ramirez Salazar, gave a different account: 
“They said if he didn’t keep working he’d 
be fired for ‘abandoning work,’ but after a 
while he couldn’t work at all.” 

Silva collapsed, was taken to a local 


“We Are Workers Not Slaves.” Members of the Yakima Nation of Native Americans join farm workers and David Bacon 
other immigrants and community and labor activists marching through Yakima, Washington. photo 


clinic, and then to the hospital where he 
died. CSI Visa Processing, the firm that 
recruited the workers in Mexico for 
Munger, later posted a statement on its 
website, saying “the compafiero who is hos- 
pitalized, the cause was meningitis, an ill- 
ness he suffered from before, and is not 
related to his work.” Nidia Perez was the 
liaison between Munger Farms and CSI. 

While Silva was in the hospital, 60 of 
his coworkers decided to protest. On 
August 4, they stayed in the labor camp 
instead of leaving for work. 

In addition to the production quota, they 
were angry about the food. The complaint 
says they were being charged $12.07 a day 
for meals, but the food sometimes ran out. 
When workers were fed, a supervisor 
marked their hands with “X” so they 
couldn’t go back for more. They were for- 
bidden to eat in the fields. 

As the protesters sat in the camp, one 
worker called the Department of Labor, 
which sent out an inspector. The next day, 
when they tried to go back to work, compa- 
ny supervisors called out strikers by name 
and fired them for “insubordination.” 

Perez told them they had an hour to get 
out of the labor camp before the police and 
immigration authorities would be called. 
Supervisors stood in front of the barracks, 


periodically calling out how much time was 


left. Workers set up an encampment near- 
by with the help of Washington State’s 
new farm worker union, Familias Unidas 
por la Justicia. After a few days, all even- 
tually had to return to Mexico. 

The death and firings at Sarbanand 
Farms highlight the explosive growth of 
this contract labor program. In 2006, U.S. 
employers were certified to recruit 59,112 
workers under H-2A visas. Washington 
State certified only 814 H-2A positions that 
year. But by 2015, the numbers had mush- 
roomed. Nationally, employers were certi- 
fied to bring in 139,832 workers, including 
12,081 in Washington State alone. Last 
year, Washington accounted for 18,535 
workers out of 200,049 nationally. 

Driving this growth are some very big 
operators. CSI (Consular Solutions Inc.), 
the recruiter for Munger Farms, is proba- 
bly the largest single recruiter of H-2A 
workers from Mexico. The company, 


originally called Manpower of the 


Americas, was created to bring workers 
from Mexico for what is today the largest 
H-2A employer — the North Carolina 


Growers Association. 

The group was founded in 1989 by 
Stan Eury, who formerly worked for 
North Carolina’s unemployment office, 
which plays a role in H-2A certification. 
Eury also created the North Carolina 


Growers Association PAC, a political: 


action committee that donates almost 
exclusively to Republicans. 
Under pressure from Eury, courts have 


. concluded that anti-discrimination laws 


don’t apply to H-2A workers. Employers 


are allowed to recruit men almost entirely. 


In 2001, the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled that the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act does not cover work- 
ers recruited in other countries, leaving 
employers free to give preference to 
young workers able to meet high produc- 
tion quotas. In 2009, Eury challenged 
Obama Administration efforts to strength- 
en H-2A worker protections. 

North Carolina Legal Aid battled Eury 
for years over complaints of wage theft, 
discrimination, and bad living and work- 
ing conditions, until he signed a collective 
bargaining agreement with the Farm 
Labor Organizing Committee in 2004. 

Despite his political clout, in 2015 
Eury was forced to plead guilty to two 
counts of defrauding the U.S. govern- 
ment, fined $615,000 and: was sentenced 
to 13 months in prison. Nevertheless, the 
North Carolina Growers Association has 
been allowed to continue; last year, the 
Department of Labor approved its appli- 
cations for 11,947 workers. 

Meanwhile, CSI became a recruitment 
behemoth, supplying workers far beyond 
North Carolina. Its website boasts that it 
recruits more than 25,000 workers annual- 
ly, through its network of offices in 
Mexico. A CSI handout for employers 


says, “CSI has designed a system that is 


able to move thousands of workers 
through a very complicated U.S. 
Government program.” 
Workers recruited through CSI must 
sign a form acknowledging that their 
employer can fire them for inadequate 
performance, in which case they will have 
to return to Mexico. “The boss must 
report me to the authorities,” it warns, 
“which can obviously affect my ability to 
return to the U.S. legally in the future.” 
Joe Morrison, an attorney with 
Columbia Legal Services, notes that H-2A 
workers are inherently vulnerable for sever- 


al reasons. “Virtually all have had to get 
loans to support their families until they can 
begin sending money home, as well as to 
cover the cost of visas and transportation,” 
he explains. “That basically makes them 
indentured servants. They have the least 
amount of legal protection, even less than 
undocumented immigrants.” 

H-2A workers are also excluded from 


the Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural 
Worker Protection Act and beholden to one 
employer. “Even undocumented workers 


can vote with their feet if they don’t like the 


job,” Morrison says. “If H-2A workers — 


complain, they get fired, lose their housing, 
and have to leave the country.” 

Many H-2A workers feel conflicted 
about their situation. 

“We have papers, so we don’t feel in 
danger,” said Jose Luis Sosa Sanchez in a 
recent interview, at a camp belonging to 


-Stemilt Growers near Royal City, 
_ Washington. But he and other workers 


can’t buy property and establish a sense of 
connection to the community. 

“We just come to work. That’s all,” he 
says. And there is no time-and-a-half for 
working more than eight hours. “We work 
six days, and sometimes seven. And the 
work here is hard. You’re really exhaust- 
ed at the end of the day.” 

Sosa expressed sadness over being sep- 
arated from his family, including two 
young daughters. “It’s hard to be far away 
from them, but what can I do? To move 
ahead I have to do this. So I talk with 
them on the phone. What else can I do? 
Every three days or so, in the afternoon 
after work. My wife says she feels OK, 
but who knows?” s 

Sergio Alberto Ponce, staying in the 
same barracks, had similar feelings. “I 
miss my wife. I’ve never been apart from 
her before. We sleep in each other’s arms, 
but here, no. I call her every day. She’ll 
send me a text, and then I'll call her the 
next chance I get in a break at work or at 
lunch, and when I get back after work 
before it gets dark.” 

Ponce looked forward to going home 
to Mexico, but plans to return. “I’m going 
to keep working like this for as long as I 
can,” he says. “I'd like to live here, but I 
have my family there.” 

In 2013, representatives of the 
Washington Farm Labor Association, 


See How Big Growers Exploit page 10 
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An Unexpected Education at a Berkeley Art Gallery 


“FAUX STREET REVISITED.” The public sidewalks are seen from very different viewpoints — depending on poverty and housing status. 


by Carol Denney 


alking by an art gallery open- 

ing at Berkeley Central Arts 

Passage on Center Street one 

recent afternoon was a young woman who 

took the next-door brewery’s wooden 

signboard blocking the sidewalk and slid 
it several feet into the passageway. 

I was standing nearby and thought the 

signboard sliding into the gallery was an 

amusing special éffect — some kind of 


_ strange magic. I walked out to see what 


had happened. Two people who apparent- 


“ly knew her counseled me to let it go as 


she walked away down Center, explaining 


‘that she was one of the people constantly 


getting ticketed and hassled for sidewalk 
stuff, while nobody bothers with the sign- 
boards blocking sidewalks. 

I watched her go, wondering what she’d 
been through with the ever-changing side- 


walk laws in Berkeley, which gives birth to _ 


new, twisted iterations of sidewalk restric- 
tions with horrifying regularity. 

I had recently photographed dozens of 
business violations of sidewalk restrictions, 
hoping to affect the Berkeley City 


Berkeley police and city officials are serious when they insist 
that their downtown look like Disneyland. The signs, chairs 


and tables of businesses are not targeted for removal the way 
poor people are, due to their unwanted visibility. 


Council’s latest round of discriminatory 


restrictions aimed at poor people, but only 


Councilmember Cheryl Davila abstained. 
The woman’s disdain for the not-per- 


mitted signboard blocking her path made 
- perfect sense to me. The tables, chairs, 
signboards, and rolling racks of merchan- ~ 


dise all over Berkeley have no legal per- 
mits. I had checked with various planning 
and code entities to make sure. 

But the police and the City Council have 


an agenda, and signboards aren’t on it the - 
way poor people are, and poor people are 


on the agenda mostly due to their visibility. 
They’re serious when they insist that their 
downtown look like Disneyland. 

This is the same nexus of policymakers 
who want your money and your vote in a 
few months. They want you to support 


more taxes without addressing the lop- 
sided use of police resources against the 
poor. If you’re anything like me, you’re 
receiving newsletters and carefully ironed 


updates with carefully chosen vocabulary 
in the hope that you"ll have your view of 
the city and your neighborhood’ s issues 


framed in a manageable parameter. 

This is your chance. Ask them why 
they haven’t spoken up for respect for 
People’s Park’s city landmark status. 

Ask them why they haven’t led a 
parade through your local commercial dis- 
trict picking up sidewalk-blocking sign- 
boards and placing them back inside the 
businesses where they belong. 

Ask them why the tent sweeps always 
seem to happen in the middle of the night, 
in the dark when it is hardest for the peo- 


A Womar’s Song and a ‘Me Too’ Moment 


Women have songs capable 
of putting things right. It 
may not be all it takes, but it 
is a powerful way to begin. 


by Carol Denney 


t started with a slightly salacious lyric 
that moved quickly through what any 
woman would recognize as the typical 
trajectory; he loves her, he kills her, he 


mutilates her body in an effort to humiliate . 


her and/or cover his tracks. It elicited a 
couple of nervous laughs, but most of the 
audience quietly endured it. 

There’s nothing original in such story- 
lines. If you cleared all folk, rock, rap, and 
ballads of this stuff you’d have a free 
speech battle and knock out half of both 
the traditional and contemporary canon. 
The music was a classic blues riff so there 
was nothing in the music itself that was 


particularly original, either. Some of the _ 


women in the hall exchanged glances, but 
most of the hall just quietly waited it out, 
even giving it reluctant, polite applause. 
But one woman addressed it. She sat 
quietly at the piano when it was her turn 


to play, and told the story of her own 
reaction to hearing the story of another 
unnamed woman murdered and mutilat- 
ed, played for laughs. She spoke quietly, 
with no apparent anger. The mutilation 
song singer tried to interrupt her and 
someone near him hushed him, pointing 
out that the woman onstage had not inter- 
rupted him during his performance. 

The storyteller onstage did her best to 
compliment the player’s playing. She had 
no trouble convincing us how hard she 
had tried to just enjoy what she could of 
the performance, because we all had tried 
to do the same. But she just couldn’t, she 
said quietly, and began to sing. 

It was a song about people from dis- 
parate worlds trading perspectives sung 
and played with elegance, simplicity, and 
beauty. It was a song about the sometimes 
complicated path to unity and respect. 


Woman after woman met eyes across : 
the hall during the song, tears running - 


down cheeks, sighs of relief breaking like 
waves across a barren beach. The dark hall 
seemed to fill with light, with stars. 
Without knowing how or why, small 
groups of us nodded toward the lobby after 
the song ended so we could just cherish the 


moment, meet each other, be there longer. 

When the mutilation song singer had 
tried to interrupt the woman onstage, he’d 
said, “no women were hurt in the writing 
of that song” or something similar, a play 
on the typical disclaimer in movie credits 
to ward off critics of animal abuse, etc. 

He was wrong. Women walk daily 
through a world where they’re thought of 
as prey and discarded as an inconve- 
nience. The ugly jokes, the songs about 
digging a hole in the meadow go right by 
many people; perhaps most people. But 
women, and the men who care about 
them and listen to them, have songs capa- 
ble of putting things right. 

No free speech rights were violated in 
addressing that night’s misogyny. 

The sad, sapped nature of the mutila- 
tion song was the perfect setting for a 
woman’s voice in perfect, resonant, origi- 
nal, powerful response, and a flowering 
of connections in a crowd of both men 
and women who knew, after patiently 
waiting for a long, long time, that a world 
with a long way to go can, in fact, change 


‘when women’s voices are included. 


It may not be all it takes, but it is a 
powerful way to begin. 


Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on canvas 


ple affected to pack their belongings, find 
their glasses, and safely comply. 

You don’t have to raise your voice, 
sound angry, or use profanity; you'll proba- 
bly give them an advantage if you do. Just 
ask. Watch them to see if there is any sign 
that they recognize the issues.you’re raising 
and have given them thought. Call their 
opposition and ask the same questions. 

This matters. Because those carefully 
constrained newsletters and campaign 
events are going to come harder and faster 


as the election grows closer. And each time 
someone hears the civil rights concerns that 


too often ‘go unaddressed in a town that 
thinks it has all the answers inquired about 
with dignity and civility, it gives others 
courage to raise the same questions. . 

The best politicians are not born. They 
are crafted and nourished by eagle-eyed 
citizens taking their measure, nurturing 
their talent, and if necessary, exposing 
their corruption. Be that citizen with your 
poetry, your art, your dance, your theater, 
your wallet, your activism and certainly 
your voice. You may start alone, but you 
won’t be alone for long. 


TO THE MISSING 
by Mary Rudge 


I desperately look for your face 
among the homeless 
and hungry. 


I cannot find you. 
I will feed this one, 

I will take this one home, 
in your name. 


When I said I was searching for you 
they asked: which ward do you 
want to see? 

What Multiple Sclerosis looks like? 
What it looks like to be dying? 
Have you seen AIDS? Schizophrenia? 
Hunger? 


One 
turns like a flower toward the sun 
toward love 

like you, delicate around the mouth 
with violet shadows, 

everywhere I look. 


Do people slip through the slats in 
picket fences, the slats in hospital 
beds? Become lost in trees? 

Has anyone fallen past the Pacific Rim? 


Is any poem I hold 
| strong enough for a lifeline? 
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Life Is A Precious Gift: Mother Teresa’s House 
for the Poorest of the Poor in Washington, D.C. 


by Judy Joy Jones 


ashington, D.C., was 

undergoing one of its worst 

blizzards in history, but I 

was determined to get to 
Mother Teresa’s house for homeless men 
and women dying of AIDS. 

I asked the bus driver to please let me 
know when we got to my stop. “I have dri- 
ven a bus in D.C. for 20 years and never 
heard of the street your stop is supposed to 
be on,” the bus driver informed me. 

“I know where it is and will let you 
know when we get there,” someone in the 
back of the bus shouted out. 

“Thank you!” I answered. 

Living in California hadn’t prepared 
me for freezing temperatures and snow. 
The day before, I had gotten lost while 
trying to get to Mother Teresa’s orphan- 
age for newborn babies, located in the 
Chevy Chase section of Washington, D.C. 

While asking people on the street for 
directions, one man angrily informed me, 
“We don’t have orphanages in our neigh- 
borhood.” Unfortunately, they do, and I 
was able to find it, along with five of the 
most beautiful newborn babies you have 
ever seen! 

The bus driver let me off at my stop. 
Climbing through waist-deep snow, the 
white house at the top of the hill loomed 
like a castle in the distance. Perhaps a sen- 
ator or congressman once owned it before 
Mother Teresa made it a home for the des- 
titute and dying of Washington, D.C. 

I felt apprehensive standing outside the 
door, waiting for someone to answer. 

eHavang only volunteered before with: 


wondered if I was prepared for what I was 
about to experience. 

“Hello, please come in. My name is 
Sister Mary.” 

“Hi, I’m Joy and I would like to volun- 
teer if you need me.” 

“Oh yes, we certainly do. Will you be 
able to arrive early in the morning to 
assist the elderly women out of bed and 
help bathe them?” 

“Elderly women?” I asked, thinking 
the shelter was only for men and women 
suffering from AIDS. 

“Yes, we have several elderly women 
that are homeless and can’t get out of bed 
by themselves,” answered the young sister. 

As Sister Mary escorted me down the 
stairs to the basement where the women’s 
beds were, the screams startled me. 
Walking up to the woman who was 
yelling, I asked, “May I help you?” 

She appeared to be in her nineties, all 
shriveled, with deep wrinkles lining her 
face. “Please, please get me out-of bed.” 

As | started to lift her, she looked into 
my eyes and in an angelic voice said, “I’m 
as heavy as a sack of bricks!” 

Laughing, I assured her she wasn’t 

‘ quite that heavy. 

“We found her in the snow, nearly 
frozen to death,” the sister said. 

“In the snow?” 

“Yes, people call us when they see 
someone outside all alone — that is, 
dying.” 

HER SUFFERING NEARLY OVER 


“Oh, I hurt so’bad. I can’t take it any 
longer.” The voice etched with pain was 
coming from the bed behind me. Turning 
around, I saw a young woman in her early 
twenties sitting on the side of her bed. She 
was homeless and dying of AIDS. 

‘Would you please put some cream on 
my legs to help ease the pain?” 

Picking up the jar on the dresser beside 
her bed), I gently rubbed:some on her legs. 


Sister Tanya, the superior for the Missionaries of Charity at the Gift of Peace convent in Washington, D.C., 
looks out the door on Aug. 31, 2016, days before Mother Teresa was canonized as a saint on Sept. 4, 2016. 


Photo: Nikki Kahn 
Washington Post) 


We will never know the number of huge pots of soup Jacob lifted with the sisters into 
trucks, to take to the homeless people in the park. Nor will we ever know how many | 
diseased bodies he fed, held and bathed, and the number of tears he dried in the early 
morning hours as he sat patiently by one man after another. 


“It’s so very kind of you to help me,” 
she said before falling into a fitful sleep. 
Rose was a beautiful young woman, 


“dying all alone in a homeless shelter. As I 
*honiéless men suffering from AIDS, T 


‘gently Covered her legs with a blanket, I 
began to visualize angels surrounding her 
bed, radiating spiritual light into her body. 


Two ANGELS 


When I turned around, there were two 
cheerful volunteers smiling at me. 

“Hello and welcome. We are from 
France and go around the world volun- 
teering for those most in need. There is 
nothing that feels better on earth to us 
than to offer a helping hand.” 

I couldn’t agree more, I thought. At 
that moment we heard a huge crash com- 
ing from the kitchen. All three of us ran to 
see what had happened. 

A woman named Jewel had thrown her 
plate of food.to the ground. No-one had 
heard her calling for help and this was her 
only way to make certain someone came. 
I hugged her, got her another plate of food 
and asked her what else she needed. 

“Salt,” she answered. “I just need a lit- 
tle salt and can’t walk to get it myself, or I 
would have.” 

The other volunteers and I walked in 
and out of the bedrooms, asking if anyone 
needed anything. As I looked at the young 
women in their beds, all certain to be dead 
within the next few months, I could feel 
Mother Teresa’s presence. Her love and 
simplicity were everywhere. 

Mother Teresa never fought back in 
worldly ways such as lawsuits. Her only 
weapon was prayer and her prayers were 
often answered in remarkable ways. But if 
they weren’t answered, Mother would 
say, “It wasn’t God's will,” and accepted 
it, totally. 

Walking to the bus, the snow nearly 
blinded me. Hot tears ran down my face, 
thawing my frozen cheeks. I felt power- 


less to do anything but totally rely on God . 


at that moment. Otherwise, I wouldn’t be 
able to return to the house in the morning. 

Inside those doors, the suffering was 
far too great for me to understand. But 
remembering Mother Teresa’s compas- 


sionate love for the poorest of the poor, 
which continued to affect me deeply, I 
would be there in the morning to continue 
volunteering. 

_. HEAVEN’s Doors 


Knocking on the door the next day, I 
felt a new surge of excitement. I was in 
Washington, D.C., at Mother Teresa’s 
house for homeless men and women, and 


_couldn’t wait to be scrubbing floors and 


holding the hands of those in need. I was 
receiving so much more than I could ever 
give. Luxury hotels seemed like a fading 
dream, yet the beauty of life is that we can 
experience both! 

“Hello Joy! And how are you today?” 
asked Sister Maria, holding the door open 
for me to come in. — 

“Tm doing wonderful Sister, and so 
enjoying volunteering.” 

“Joy;.-can you paint?” Sister Maria 
asked me. 

“Oh yes Sister, I am a painter.” 

“Would you paint some roses on the 
kitchen counter in the women’s shelter?” 

Maybe the angels had seen my tears 
falling in the snow on the way home yes- 
terday, and knew the way to dry: my tears 
was through painting. 


ROSE SURROUNDED BY CANDLES 


Walking downstairs and through the 
halls, intense joy filled the air. Entering 
Rose’s room, I found her dressed in a 


white gown with lit candles surrounding ~ 


her bedside. Her face, so tortured with 
pain the last time I saw her, was now 
serene and filled with peace. Rose was 
home with God. The sisters stood at the 
foot of her bed, softly singing. 

I glanced at her legs, the. legs I had 
rubbed the cream on yesterday. Rose had 
not only had the pain of a disease that 


inflicts suffering most of us cannot imag- ° 


ine, but also the pain of being only 23 

years old and dying alone-and homeless. 
A man and woman came into the room 

at that moment. They looked at Rose and 


asked, “Did she have any money left from 


her welfare check?” 
I couldn’t believe that would be their 
only concern. . Their sister had just died 


and they wanted what little money she 
might have had: And then I knew. I was 
seeing stark poverty before my eyes. It 
rips through all known kinds of socially 
acceptable politeness. 


The poor don’t have time for that. The 
only thing on their mind is survival. 
Money affords us time to mourn behind 
closed doors and time to heal until we are 
able to present a-happy face to society. 

The poor only have time to think about 
their next meal, and worry about finding a 


“warm place to sleep. They must focus on 


how to make it to the morning light without 
being mugged or worse. For a second, I had 


forgotten Rose was homeless, and that. her 


See Life Is A Precious Gift page 7 
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| [Angels on the ee 
| by Judy Jones | 

| last night i had a dream 

which today came true 


not one person died homeless. 
| on cold concrete streets 


| everyone hada pillow 
| on which to lay 
| their precious heads 
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| there were angels 

| dressed in white 

| oh so tenderly washing 
_their swollen aching feet 


and beings of supernatural light 
were at their sides 
nourishing their bodies 
minds and spirit-souls 
for they had finally 
found a home 
suddenly my soul 
took flight 


straight into heaven’s doors 
it did soar 


and i could see clearly 
- that the homeless person 
living and dying 
on earth’s coldest concrete streets 
was my father mother 
sister and brother 


and me Se 


a 
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from page 6 


brother and sister standing over her body, 


loved her deeply. I knew she would want. 


them to have any money she had. : 

Rose had fought a hideous illness that 
ripped her life from her at the age most 
are just starting out in the world. Yes, she 
would have given them everything she 
had, for the torch they now carried was 
for three. ee 


JACoB’s TENDER TOUCH. 


Walking through the freshly fallen 


snow to the familiar doors of Mother 
Teresa’s house, I was bursting with happi- 
ness. Never had I felt so alive! 

“Joy, it’s Jacob!” the man at the front 
door said excitedly. . 

“Hi, Jacob! What are you doing here?” 
I asked him. eee 


We had volunteered together at Mother. 


Teresa’s Gift of Love House.in San 
Francisco. Jacob later moved to 
Washington, D.C., to help the sisters take 
care of homeless men with AIDS. — 

“I was really angry with the Catholic 
Church,” Jacob told me when I first met 
him. “I had been very faithful to them for 
years, but felt they weren’t helping others 
as they should have been. One day I saw a 
group of nuns in the park outside of City 
Hall in San Francisco, feeding the home- 
less. I found out they were Mother Teresa’s 
Missionaries of Charity Sisters and I’ve 
been volunteering with them ever since. 

“That was ten years ago. And you know 
something, Joy? I don’t have time to be 
angry at the Church anymore. Mother 
Teresa’s unselfish giving to the poor 
opened my heart and offered me a way to 
be of service in my retirement years.” 

Jacob made his own transition shortly 
after our last visit. How many diseased 
bodies he fed, held and bathed and the 
number of tears he dried in the early 
morning hours as he sat patiently by one 
man after another, will never be known. 

Nor will we ever know the number of 
huge pots of soup Jacob lifted with the 
sisters into trucks, to take to the starving 
homeless people in the park. If there is 
any work to be done in heaven, I know 
Jacob is there offering his strong arms and 
huge heart. 


LEFT IN THE SNOW TO DIE 


As I walked downstairs, I saw a young 
woman in a wheelchair. “Hello! I’m 
Regina!” she said, offering her hand to 
me. Regina was 22 years old and had been 
found dying in the snow by the sisters. 
She was born with cerebral palsy and had 
cognitive impairment. To make matters 
worse, Regina had AIDS. 


Life Is A Precious Gift 


“I’m going to the hospital in the morn- 
ing to be operated on,” Regina informed 
me. “They are going to remove some of 
my toes that were frostbitten when I was 
in the snow before the sisters found me.” ° 

“T’ll come visit you if you would like 
me to,” I told her. I took her huge grin for 
a resounding “yes.” , 


SCULPTING HER IN THE HOSPITAL 


The following morning, I found Regina 
in the charity ward of the hospital being 
prepped for surgery. As soon as I walked 
in her room her face lit up and she said, 
“Oh, I’m so happy you came. Would you 


go get me some cigarettes?” 


~When I got back to her room she had 
another visitor. “This is John,” she said. A 
well-built young man in a hospital gown 
sat by her bedside. 
“IT was shot by a gang member,” John 
explained. cee 
Regina teased him, “Oh John, sure. 
Come on, you know you were out there 


pulling a hold-up and some guard shot 


you.” John adamantly shook his head no. 
She laughed and winked at him. 

“Regina, I brought some clay,” I said. 
“Could I do a small bust of you while we 
talk?” 


“Sure,” she answered. I sculpted and | 


listened while Regina explained how she 
ended up in the snow where the sisters 
had found her. 

“T was very. sick and went to the emer- 
gency room at the hospital. The nurses 
gave me some pills and sent me on my 
way. They didn’t know I couldn’t read 
and wouldn’t know how many I was sup- 
posed to take. Also, they weren’t aware 
that I had no home and was staying in a 
shelter downtown whose only beds are the 
floor. I was lucky to have my wheelchair 
to sleep in. 

“So I was wheeling my chair towards 
the bus stop and started feeling really bad 
and sleepy. It was snowing so hard I 
couldn’t move my wheelchair backwards 
or forwards: I fell asleep and when I woke 
up, the sisters were standing over me, 
smiling. They asked if they could help me 
to their house. “We have a bed for you,’ 
they told me. And that’s how I got to 
Mother Teresa’s house high up on that 
hill.” 

_ Giggling she added, “Would you 
please go get me a Coke and candy bar?” 

When I walked back into her room, the 
doctors were explaining to Regina that 
they could either remove two or three toes 
and that it was her decision. 

“Oh take them all now,” she said. “My 
cerebral palsy keeps me in this wheelchair 
anyway so I don’t need them for walk- 
ing,’ she explained to the doctor. 


‘A Talk by Judy Joy Jones 


Wednesday, July 25, 2018 


6:00 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
~ Oakland Main Library 


Bradley Walters Community Room 


125 14th Street, Oakland 


RR RK RR ORR 


‘Author and artist Judy Joy Jones dis- 
cusses her volunteer work with Mother 


Mary Ann Wright, who gave many years 
of her life to helping Oakland’s homeless. 
Her talk is based on her Street Spirit arti- 
cle, “Mother Wright of Oakland: Love in 


Action.” Ms. Jones talks about all she 
learned from this saintly woman, an 


experience that changed her life forever. 
A representative for Sen. Barbara Lee 


will attend the event. 


HEY ocd, t } 
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Judy J ones took this photograph of Mother Teresa’s Chapel in San Francisco. wee 
She writes: “In the picture I took, Angelic Supernatural Light flows from it! Her 
tiny chapels go beyond race religions age time location ... Unconditional love and 


Thanksgiving for our breath of life!” 


Regina beamed from an inner light 
which grew brighter as her outer situation 
grew dimmer. 

When I later returned to Mother 
Teresa’s house, Regina was in her wheel- 
chair, sitting at the dinner table with the 
other women. Her feet were bandaged. 
They were all laughing as Regina told one 
joke after another, taking their minds off 
their intense suffering. 

Spirit weaves in and out of our lives in 
beautifully mysterious ways. Washington, 
D.C., had captured part of my soul’s 


Mother Wright talks to three-year-old Michael Adams at —_ Photo: Mary Calvert, 
her large warehouse full of food and clothes for the poor. 


East Bay Times 


essence forever! 

If I could offer a gift to everyone in the 
world, it would be to spend a day at any of 
Mother Teresa’s houses for the homeless 
who are dying. 

If heaven can be felt upon this earth, it is 
here, in these rooms of Mother Teresa’s 
where the most despised on earth, the poor- 
est of the poor, have the great grace of 
dying in the arms of angels. 


See the related story about Mother 
Teresa’s house in San Francisco, on page 2. 


“They Are Mine” 


by Judy Jones 

they are mine 

the poorest of the poor 
a home i shall give them 
their wounds i will clean 


each cry of the poor 

i hear in the night 

may god give me graces 

to make their burdens light 


as my teardrops 

touch the wounds 

of the poorest of the poor ~ 
and i dry them with my hair 


‘tis god working thru me 
so i may share 

thy tenderest mercy 

for the poorest of the poor 
whose blood covers 

all of earth’s shores 


they are mine 
the poorest of the poor 
until there are no more 
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Editor: Miss Hayok Kay was a 
homeless woman and former musician 
who died on the streets of the East Bay 
on August 18, 2015. Her death broke 
all of our hearts. She was destroyed by 
poverty, by cancer and by a life-ending 
assault. She was killed just as surely by 
society’s neglect and the refusal of non- 
profit agencies to find a place for her. 


by Terry Messman 


n a powerful scene in the film 
Dogtown Redemption, Hayok Kay is 
using a map to find Lot 104, grave 
seven, in Mountain View Cemetery in 
Oakland. She feels lost in the midst of all 
the gravestones, in more ways than one. 
Her longtime lover and best friend, 
Fred Griffing III, has died and is now 
buried somewhere in the large cemetery. 
Miss Kay and Fred Griffing were a 
homeless couple who lived in a car 
together, and when she lost both her love 
and her vehicle, she is reduced to sleeping 
on the streets of Emeryville — even after 
she is hospitalized with cancer and 
dumped out to face the end of her life. - 
Searching for the grave of the man who 
shared her life, walking past countless 
grave markers, she described Fred’s final 


days: “I was wondering why it’s taking him ~ 


so.long you know, and [I tried to call the. 
hospital. They didn’t answer the fucking 
phone. He had liver failure and kidney fail- 
ure and then the next day fe went to sleep 
and then he never woke up.” 

She starts weeping. ““You’re here!” she 
cries, as she finally finds -his tiny grave 
marker, all that is left of what was,once-her 


as if to comfort it. Finally she lays down on 
his grave, prostrate with grief, and it seems 
as if she will never rise again. 

She says: “Without Fred it’s not the 
same anymore. I don’t need this life. I 
hate it.” Few films tell the truth about life 
and death so piercingly and with such 
power and sensitivity. 

STAND By ME 

Every December, St. Mary’s Center in 
Oakland holds a memorial service for 
homeless people who have died over the 
past year. Along with prayers and songs, 
people are invited to bring flowers and call 
out the names of loved ones who have died. 

In the film, Miss Kay is shown at the 
memorial, honoring the man who shared 
her life. When the memorial ends, there is a 
very quiet moment that probably went 
unnoticed and unheard by those attending 
the service at the time. In a trembling and 
broken voice, Miss Kay sings the Ben E. 
King soul anthem, “Stand By Me.” 

Standing off by herself, alone with her 
thoughts, she begins to sing in a very soft 
voice: “Darling, darling, stand by me.” 

And then she weeps as she sings. 

She sings, and it breaks our hearts to 
realize she is asking her darling to “stand by 
me’’ — even though he is gone forever. 

She sings, and her song forces us to see 
the staggering extent of her loss, the impact 
of this brutal assault on a sensitive heart. 

It is a song for Fred, a song for their 
life together. It is a song for Miss Kay. 

“No, I won’t be afraid. I won’t be afraid. 
Just-as (ong as you stand— sitet yy me. 
So ety: , darlin’, stand by me.’ | 

It is’ al song for Miss Kay — and it is) 
also a song for all of us. Her life,|with its 
momen} s of joy and its downward slide 
into death, tells us something beyond 
words qbout the human condition. | 

“Whe ‘this woman weeps for Fred, and 
when she tenderly caresses his gravestone, 
she has given us as pure and piercing a 
portrait of love as we shall see. 


‘Stand by Me’ — A Song for Miss Kay 


Miss Kay lovingly caresses the gravestone of Fred Griffing in Mountain View Cemetery in the film Dogtown Redemption. 


It is like watching a timeless parable 


unfold to see the passage of Miss Kay 


from her youthful days as the pretty and 
high-spirited drummer of the punk-rock 


polka band Polkacide, to her final days as — 


a homeless recycler stranded and alone on 
the streets of Oakland: 


The film tells the truth of her final. 


days, as Miss Kay is systematically bro- 
ken down by grief and trauma, torn apart 
by the hardships of life on the street, and 
shattered by the loss of her best friend. 
Finally, the homeless woman is strick- 
en with cancer, hospitalized, dumped 
from the hospital back out on the streets, 
and ends up sleeping at the CVS pharma- 


--ey.in Emeryville — -where she suffers a 
» life. She caresses the gravestone soothingly, 


savage assault that ends her life. 

We have come to know Miss ‘Kay by 
that point in the film. So when we are 
confronted with her brutal murder, it 
strikes very deeply. The humanity of the 
film is heartbreaking. 


CARING AND GENEROUS 


Hayok Kay was well-liked and respect- 
ed in her community of homeless recy- 
clers in Oakland. She was also a troubled 
soul who had become grief-stricken over 
the deaths of her father and her longtime 
lover. Her health was failing and she had 
turned to drinking heavily. 

Yet her many friends on the street 
found her to be sweet and caring and very 
generous. Amir Soltani, co-director of 
Dogtown Redemption, was so moved by 
her spirit that he continually tried to pro- 
tect her, ultimately in vain. 

“She was a very, very generous woman 
towards the other recyclers,’ Amir said. “It 
was a very endearing quality of hers. She 
cared about them. She genuinely cared 
about people. She would get a little money 
and share it. There was that generosity of 
spirit that was really moving. I felt her in 
my heart. In a way, she was the most inno- 
cent of the people that we followed, the 
most innocent and vulnerable. 4 was fright- 
ening how vulnerable she was.’ 

Amir began taking her to doctor’s 
appointments, and visiting her in the hospi- 
tal. “She got sick a whole bunch of times 
while we were filming her, and you 
couldn’t let go of her,’ he said. “You just 
couldn’t let go of her. It was a combination 
of her dignity and her resilience.” 

Because of a growing concern over the 
toll taken on her by homelessness, Amir 
Soltani and Zachary Stickney, the associate 
producer of the film, brought her to the 
winter shelter at St. Mary’s Center. 

My wife Ellen Danchik met Miss Kay 
on November 30, 2012, and did the initial 
intake when she applied to enter St. 
Mary’s winter shelter. Miss Kay was 


always accompanied by Amir and 
Zachary whenever they brought her to St. 


Mary’s or picked her up to take her to 


medical appointments: 

When Ellen told me how loving and car- 
ing they were to Miss Kay, I appreciated 
that they refused to abide by the neutral, 


hands-off approach of objective journalism . 


and instead became personally involved 1 in 
helping and advocating for her. 

Ellen said, “When I saw the way Amir 
treated Miss Kay, I would have thought she 
was part of his family. He treated her like 
she was his aunt. If I didn’t know better, I 
would have thought they were related. 

“He always kept very closely in touch 


with her. He would take phone calls from 


her at any time, and constantly checked in 
with her, like you would with a relative. He 
kept up with her life and always knew 
when her next doctor’s appointment was. It 
was impressive to me that Miss Kay had 
such nice friends helping her.” 

Ellen was immediately drawn to Miss 
Kay. “I liked her a lot,” she said. “She 
seemed really cool, like an old hippie, and I 
felt a kindred spirit with her. I knew that 
she was a musician and she talked about so 
many different kinds of work, and she had 
lived in so many places. She was born in 
Korea, had lived in Japan, and later became 
a musician in the Bay Area. She seemed 
like such an adventurous, free spirit.” 

Ellen felt protective towards her. “She 
was homeless and I always want to help 


people get off the streets and into a shelter. . 


Especially homeless seniors and women, 
because they are more vulnerable. It’s very 
dangerous for women to be homeless on the 
streets. Women can be attacked or beaten or 
robbed and raped. She was a very small 
woman and especially vulnerable.” 

The news of Miss Kay’s brutal assault 
left Ellen shaken. “I was really sad that it 
had happened to her and I felt. really bad 
that she never found housing,” Ellen said. 

“It just made me feel horrible that it 
had happened and it shows how vulnera- 
ble homeless women are on the streets. It 
was so close to us. It happened at CVS, 
less than a mile away from St. Mary’s. If 
only St. Mary’s would have let her stay.” 

To Jason Witt, a homeless recycler who 
knew her well, Miss Kay was a big-hearted 
friend. “She was a great person,” he said. 
“She was a talented musician and she was a 
loving person. Even if she sometimes 
flipped out and got mad and yelled, she was 
still a very loving person.” 

Jason also knew Fred Griffing well, 


and he had great respect for the lives they . 


led and their artistic creativity. “If some- 
one is able to do art while they’re on the 


_ street, that’s a very hard thing to do,” he 


said. “That in itself is very much some- 


thing we should all respect — and also the 
fact that they were together and that they 
stayed together through it all.” 

Jason’s own struggles with homeless- 
ness and illness enabled him to under- 
stand the challenges Miss Kay faced. 

“She had a very hard life. A lot of abuse 
was dished out to her by society. There’s no 
reason for someone to get hurt like Miss 
Kay was hurt — ever. This is a woman 
with cancer, pushing that shopping cart just 
to provide food for herself, still living on 
the streets. It seems like there should have 
been something better for her. It was really 
hard to hear the news that she had_a colli- 
sion with the streets.” 

.For Amir, who had spent seven years 
filming Kay and the small community of 
recyclers in Oakland, it was a terrible loss. 

“It was absolutely devastating,” he said. 
“Tt was the one thing I dreaded the most. 
Every time you’d leave her on the street, 
you never knew if you'd reconnect with 
her. We had stopped filming, basically. 
Then we learned Miss Kay had pancreatitis, 
and we discovered she had cancer, and 
started taking her to her cancer treatments.” 

At the t ime, Miss Kay was sleeping in 
front of CVS pharmacy in Emeryville. One 
day, Amir néeded to find her for a doctor’s 
appointment. But she wasn’t there. 

“I went back again and again and 
couldn’t find her,” he said. “They told me 
she had been assaulted and then I found her 
in Highland Hospital. Her face was purple. 
It broke all of our hearts, not just mine.” 

She soon died of that assault, kicked to 
death by a man named Christopher Flores 
as she was lying in her sleeping bag. 

~ Hundreds of homeless people have 
been assaulted and even killed on the 
streets, but in most media reports, they are 
little more than crime statistics. 

The great achievement of Dogtown 
Redemption is that the film has given us 
such a sensitive understanding of Miss Kay 
in all her humanity. As a result, her death is 
not just another accident statistic. It hap- 
pens to someone we know and care about, 
so we are made aware of the terrible injus- 
tice of allowing people to languish in 
poverty. and die on the streets. 

In the case of Miss Kay, neither the 
hospitals nor the nonprofit service 
providers could offer her sanctuary in her 
final days. It is as if the whole society 
abandoned her onto the streets.even when 
she was sick unto death. A senior home- 
less woman, weakened by cancer, was 
murdered in our midst. 

Amir said, “It’s kind of like the ques- 
tion really becomes: Who killed her? 
What killed her? It’s not just the act of 
violence that killed someone. It’s the 
whole context that also kills them.” 
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Editor: 1 will retire in August 2018 
as editor of Street Spirit. Each month, I 
am publishing some of the most memo- 
rable stories from my back pages. 

I still remember how stunned I was 
when I learned that writer Trent 
Hayward had died on the street on 
June 2, 2000. We lost an irreplaceable 


I still believe every word of this eulogy. 


by Terry Messman 


rent Hayward died nearly within 
spitting distance of the gleam- 
ing, gold-bedecked dome of San 
Francisco City Hall. On the 
_ evening of Friday, June 2, he laid his head 
to rest on a ragged patch of earth one too 
many times. He never arose from his final 
sleep. We close our eyes, a poet dies... 
~ Tt was a lousy place for a great writer to 
die: a shabby, vacant lot on the comer of 
Larkin and McAllister that had become the 
last-ditch sleeping quarters for those who 
couldn’t pay their way into even the worst 
slum hotel. Trent Hayward, an outspoken 
and prophetic writer who tried to right the 
wrongs of this rotten, corrupt system, slept 
on this street corner for months, a place 
where his dreams were invaded by the roar 
and toxic exhaust of passing traffic, his 
inner peace assaulted by the mind-bending 
. Stress of street life. 

The ultimate mockery is that he died in 
full view of the golden dome of City Hall, 
where San Francisco officials, in their ice- 
cold arrogance, invested hundreds of mil- 
lions of tax dollars to build a decadent 
replica of the opulent Palace of Versailles, 
presumably so all the unsheltered, unfed, 
and, in too many instances, unliving bod- 
ies of homeless people sprawled on the 
unforgiving ground all around could be 
comforted by this multimillion-dollar 
monument to Mayor Willie Brown’s ego. 

Every night when he bedded down, 


every morning when he arose, Trent could © 


see where the city had blown all its shelter 
money, its drug detox money, its mental 
health money — instead of wasting it on 
the destitute likes of him. 

On June 13, about 100 of Trent’s 
friends gathered at the street corner where 
he slept, and dreamed, and died. We held 
a memorial service organized by Lisa 
Gray-Garcia of Poor News Network and 
Connie Lynch of the General Assistance 
Advocacy Project. As I offered flowers 
and a tribute to Trent, I wanted to say, 
“Trent still lives in our hearts and is resur- 
rected in our struggle for justice.” 

But those words just wouldn’t come 
out. His death seemed too sad for solace. 
All I could offer was a curse to the world 
of injustice where he lived and died. At 
his memorial I said: “Fuck you, San 
Francisco, for spending your money to 
cover City Hall in gold while your people 
live and die in poverty and misery on the 
streets all around it.” 

In my heart, Trent Hayward is irre- 
placeable, the finest writer to emerge from 
the homeless movement. I mourn his loss 
tremendously. He was the most dedicated 
writer out of the hundreds who have writ- 
ten for Street Spirit in the past five years. 

It’s all about soul, and Trent had it. 
_ Trent was the one with the guts and the 
nerve, the one with the spirit and the sar- 
casm and the spunk and the style, the one 
who would not be sileticed. The one who 
could rescue San Francisco comedian 
Doug Ferrari from the oblivion of poverty 
by the sheer humanity of his writing. The 
one who could use that same pen to hurl 
thunderbolts at the agents of injustice in 
positions of power. It is heartbreaking that 


spirit on that day. All these years later, | 


We Close Our Eyes — and A Poet Dies 


Trent Hayward was as free-spirited and anarchic as his alter 
ego, Harpo Marx; yet he was also something tougher: a raw- 
edged, blunt-spoken fighter for the rights of the poor. 


his voice will be silenced forever. 

Andrea Buffa of Media Alliance and 
Lisa Gray-Garcia (Tiny) called me with the 
awful news after Tiny found the cops 
putting Trent in a body bag on the vacant 
lot where he died. That night I was shaken 
at his loss, remembering how vital and 
enthusiastic he had been in the days before 
his death, constantly asking me for new 
writing assignments, wanting to take on a 
whole world of injustice with his pen. . 

But as much as it hurt to contemplate 
his senseless death that first night, the 
next morning was far worse. I felt such a 
heavy sense of irreplaceable loss, a feel- 
ing I can’t get over to this day. I felt then, 
I feel now, that a part of our hope has 
been stolen. In Trent’s absence, many life- 
and-death stories on the mean streets of 
poverty will never be written —. not with 
as much passion and outrage and inves- 
tigative zeal as he would have mustered. 

On the morning after his death, it felt 
like the world was a lesser place, drained 
of vitality. I have not been able to fathom 
to this day how to make it right again. In 
spite of well-meaning platitudes, life 
doesn’t always go on again, and not all 
wounds are healed by time. : 

LIKE A SETTING SUN 

Neil Young’s haunting song of mourn- 
ing and loss plays in my mind for Trent: 
“T’ve seen the needle and the damage done, 


A little part of it in everyone, 
But every junkie’s like a setting sun.” 


Trent’s sun set gloriously. He was 


writing furiously for Street Spirit, Street 
Sheet, Poor magazine, and the Raising 
Our Voices program. His powerful moral 
indictment of the mismanagement of 
Hospitality House came out in the June 
issue of Street Spirit the very day he died. 

On the last day of his life, when Trent 
was fading away and becoming perma- 
nently voiceless, the fates granted him this 
one last chance to be a voice for the 
voiceless. It felt like an unquiet ghost was 
still raising hell in our publication, dis- 
turbing the peace of the unjust. With Max 
Nolan, Trent had spent months research- 
ing this inspired piece of muckraking 
journalism that spoke out for all the 
homeless people and artists who got shaft- 
ed by the nonprofit agency. 

His first online “column for the 
Guardian was reportedly in his backpack, 
the same backpack his mother Connie 
Connell wrote about in a farewell prayer: 


Trent, oh Trent, my only son... 


You left this world with only a 
backpack by your side... 

And as you laid down upon the ground, 
Earth mother hugged you and cried. 


At the June 13th memorial, it was 
heartening to see how many homeless 
friends, activists and media colleagues 
came to pay tribute to a fallen warrior. 
Connie Lynch read a beautiful wake-up 
call of a letter that Trent’s mother had 
written especially for the service. 

Perhaps the most heartfelt tribute was 
paid by Doug (Dougzilla) Ferrari, a gifted 
comedian who had undergone a harrow- 


ing descent from the top of the comedy 


world down through the end-of-the-line 
slum hotels and shelters of San Francisco. 

When their paths crossed fatefully on 
the tough streets of the Tenderloin, Trent 
threw Dougzilla a lifeline, disguised as a 
pen. Writing under the pseudonym Harpo 
Corleone, Trent wrote a vivid account of 
Ferrari’s life story so that you could feel 
the exhilaration of Dougzilla’s comedy 
career, followed by the anguish of his 
substance abuse and personality disorder. 
Trent made you see the hellish plummet 
into hellhole slum hotels. 

Trent’s story in the May issue of Street 
Spirit lifted Doug Ferrari out of the 
silence of poverty and got him onto the 
front. page of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Kevin Fagan picked up the 
story, wrote about Ferrari’s plight in the 
Chronicle, and enlisted Doug’s old circle 
of comedy friends to come to his aid. 

With his voice full of emotion, Ferrari 
said at the memorial service that Trent had 
saved his life by writing his story. Ferrari 
had been laid so low by poverty and dis- 
ability that he had resigned himself to 
enduring the unspeakable conditions in 
slum hotels, and had resolved to never tell 
anyone who he really was, or ask for help. 

Then Trent stepped in, and even 
though he was busy battling his own 
demons, he found the heart to write an 
uplifting story about a world-class come- 
dian struggling to survive. Despite his 
essential role in helping to rescue Ferrari, 
Trent’s own rescue never came. In one of 


his last acts on earth, Trent — a bright 


spirit savagely eliminated from our midst 
— may have helped save another spirit 
from the brutality of the streets: This is 
how instant karma repays him? 

Trent’s pen name was Harpo Corleone, 
an uneasy alloy of two very different peo- 
ple: Harpo Marx and Don Corleone. Trent 


was an anarchic spirit, a Harpo Marx 


stepped down from the movie screens into 
the hard-edged streets of the Tenderloin, 
there to unleash the Marx Brothers’ sub- 
versive, surreal attacks on the status quo. 

Harpo, Trent’s hero and namesake, 
was the most wildly imaginative Marx 
brother, a riotous and lawbreaking role 
model, brazenly stealing everything that 
wasn’t nailed down from the pompous 
stuffed shirts, then outrageously mocking 
the police who came to bust him. 

Trent was as free-spirited and out of 
control as his alter ego, Harpo Marx; yet 
he was also something tougher: a raw- 
edged, blunt-spoken fighter for the rights 
of the poor. Harpo Marx’s musical instru- 
ment was the harp; Harpo Corleone’s cho- 
sen instrument was the harpoon, thrown 
with great relish and piercing accuracy to 
puncture the bloated egos and moneybags 
of the rich and powerful. 


THE NEEDLE AND THE DAMAGE DONE 


“I know that some of you don’t understand 
Milk-blood to keep from running dry...” 

Trent was facing double jeopardy as a 
sensitive soul and a destitute street person. 
Blessed and cursed with the hypersensi- 
tivity of the artist, Trent was shoved out 
of society and onto the streets, there to 
face every dehumanizing hardship and 
soul-crushing indignity imaginable. 

He turned to alcohol and to an even 
stronger anesthetic, the “milk-blood” of 
heroin, to numb out the pain of the streets 
and to find shelter under that comforting 
chemical warmth. It’s not just homeless 
human beings who fall prey to the death- 
trip of addiction. Countless creative 
artists, writers, poets and musicians have 
ended or shortened their lives because 
they turned to alcohol or drugs in stupefy- 
ing amounts for solace or inspiration or 
numbness or unconsciousness. 92: 

A shield from the pain of life, self- 
medication with drugs and alcohol is one 
of the surest ways to be delivered from 
pain for all time. It’s a relatively short 
journey from numbness to anesthesia to 
feeling nothing at all ever again. 

“IT watched the needle take another man, 
Gone, gone, the damage done.” 

The heavy street drugs are natural born 
killers. They comfort in the short term and 
destroy in the long run. Once you’re 
addicted and living on the hopeless 
streets, fighting your way out again is like 
frantically. slogging out of quicksand. The 
harder the captive thrashes about trying to 
escape, the more powerful becomes the 
deadly pull downward. At the very 
moment one seems to be making it to the 
surface, the quicksand of addiction can 
suddenly pull one down into oblivion — 
all the way to nothing. 

Truffaut’s film, The 400 Blows, shows 
how a series of hard knocks finally lands 
with the cumulative power of a knock-out 
punch and sends a derelict boy reeling 
right off the face of the earth — the final 
frame freezes on a forlorn image of the 
youth running blindly into the ocean. 

So it was with Trent. Enduring the 400 
blows of poverty is life-threatening. Many 
of his friends wondered at the timing of his 
death, for his life seemed to be on the 
ascent, his spirits lifting. But the bruises 
and burdens of poverty, substance abuse 
and disability aren’t laid down so easily. 
Just when it seemed an escape hatch from 
homelessness had opened up, when Trent’s 
writing career was taking off, one final, 
fatal blow landed. That’s all it took. 

That’s what we did not see or suspect. 
Didn’t Gandhi warn us that poverty is the 
worst form of violence? Didn’t the 169 
homeless men; women and children who 
died on the streets of San Francisco last 
year teach us that poverty is lethal? 

Somehow we did not see it coming. 

We close our eyes, and a poet dies. 
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originally part of the Washington State 
Farm Bureau now called WAFLA, 
showed up at a large Washington State 
winery, Mercer Canyons. Garrett Benton, 
manager of the grape department and viti- 
culturist, was then given a plan by the 
company owners for hiring workers for 
the following season. 

“The plan separated out work to be 
done by the H-2A workers and work to be 
done by the local farm workers,” Benton 
recalled in a declaration for a suit filed by 
Columbia Legal Services. “It left very lit- 
tle work for the local farm workers. Based 
on the plan and the presentation by the 
WAFLA people, I believed it was a done 
deal that the company would be bringing 
in H-2A workers in 2013.” 

The rules governing the H-2A program 
require employers to first advertise the 
jobs among local residents. Local workers 
must be offered jobs at the same pay the 
company plans to offer H-2A workers, 
and the H-2A workers must be paid at a 
rate that supposedly will not undermine 
the wages of local workers. That wage 
rate is set by the unemployment agency in 
each state, and is usually slightly above 
minimum wage. 

But there is virtually no policing of the 
requirement that growers demonstrate a 
lack of local workers, or any efforts to 
hire them beyond a notice at the unem- 
ployment office. 

Benton said many of Mercer Canyons’ 
longtime local workers were told there 
was no work available, or were referred to 

jobs paying $9.88 an hour while H-2A 
workers were being hired at $12 an hour. 
The company, he said, even reduced the 
hours of those local workers it did hire in 
order to get them to quit. 

“Working conditions got so bad for the 
local workers that they eventually went on 
strike on May 1, 2013,” Benton stated. 
“They felt strongly that they were being 
given harder, less desirable work for less 
pay.... Mercer Canyons was doing every- 
thing it could to discourage local farm 
workers from gaining employment.” 

The class-action lawsuit involving 
more than 600 farmworkers was settled a 
year ago, and Mercer Canyons agreed to 
pay workers $545,000 plus attorneys’ 
fees, for a total of $1.2 million. | 

In central Washington, the barracks 
springing up for H-2A workers all look the 
same — dusty tan prefab buildings built 
around a common grass area. Billboards 
next to rural roads advertise the services of 
companies including “H-2A Construction 
Inc.” This is a product of WAFLA’s 
aggressive growth strategy. 

“Our goal is to have 50,000 H-2A work- 
ers on the West Coast three years from 
now, WAFLA’s director Dan Fazio told 
Michigan apple growers in 2015. In 2016, 
the group took in $7.7 million in fees for its 
panoply of H-2A services: It handles pro- 
gram application and compliance, provides 
transportation, recruits workers and gets 
their visas processed, and conducts on-site 
meetings with them. 

The premise behind the H-2A program 
is that it allows recruitment of workers by 
an individual grower who demonstrates it 
can’t find people to hire locally. Workers 
are then bound to the grower, and don’t 
function as a general labor pool. But a labor 
pool is exactly what WAFLA advertises. 

WAFLA’s “shared contract model” 
lets multiple growers share the same 
group of workers during the’ same harvest 
season. Workers might work for one 
grower one day, and another the next, at 
widely separated fields. The “sequential 
model” iets growers bring in workers for 
one harvest, and then pass them on to 
another grower for another harvest. 


How Big Growers Exploit and Intimidate Farm Workers 


In 2013, migrant farm workers went on strike against Sakuma Farms, a large berry grower in northern Washington David Bacon 


State, and blocked the entrance into the labor camp where they live during the picking season. The strikers wanted 


photo 


to stop the grower from bringing in H-2A workers from Mexico to do the work they usually do every year. 


In its annual report for 2014, WAFLA 
boasted about helping block a proposed 
Department of Labor rule to make 
employers who use the H-2A program 
provide housing for family members of 
domestic workers. “Can you imagine a 
worker with a family of six demanding 
housing for his family a month after the 
start of the season when nearly all beds 
are full?” it asked. : 

WAFLA has a close relationship with 
the Washington State Employment Security 
Department. Craig Carroll, the agency’s 
agricultural program director overseeing H- 
2A certification, spoke at the group’s “H- 
2A Workforce Summit” in January 2017, 
sharing the stage with numerous WAFLA 
staff members and Roxana Macias, CSI’s 


director of compliance. Macias herself. 


worked for the department for two years, 
and then for WAFLA for three years, 
before moving to CSI. 

While the Employment Security 
Department is charged with enforcing the 
rules regarding H-2A contracts, its web- 
site states: “The agriculture employment 


and wage report will no longer be provid- . 


ed beginning with the May 2014 report 
due to a decline in funding.” The depart- 
ment did request an investigation by the 
state attorney general into charges by 
Columbia Legal Services that WAFLA 
had tried to fix wage rates at a low level. 
That investigation is still pending. 
Washington State also helps WAFLA 


by allowing it to use state subsidies for 


low-income farm worker housing to build 
barracks. This includes the 96-bed 
Ringold Seasonal Farmworker Housing in 
Mesa, Washington. Subsidies were used 
to build another grower association’s $6 
million, 200-bed complex called Brender 
Creek in Cashmere, Washington. 

Daniel Ford at Columbia Legal Aid 
complained about these handouts to the 
Washington Department of Commerce, 
noting that the state’s own surveys 
showed that 10 percent of Washington 
farm workers were living outdoors in a 
car or in a tent, and 20 percent were living 
in garages, shacks, or “places not intended 
to serve as bedrooms.” 

Corina Grigoras, the department’s 
Housing Finance Unit managing director; 
responded that she couldn’t “prohibit H- 
2A farmworkers residing in housing fund- 
ed through the Housing Assistance 
Program,” or even “require that housing 
assistance program housing be rented to 


H-2A employers only at market rates.” 

Rosalinda Guillen, executive director 
of Community2Community, a farm work- 
er advocacy organization in Bellingham, 
Washington, says “the impact of this sys- 
tem on the ability of farm workers to 
organize is disastrous.” 

In 2013, when Sakuma Brothers 
Farms’ longtime resident workers went on 
strike for at least $14 an hour, they were 
told that the company would not exceed 
the H-2A wage rate of $12.39. In effect, 
the guest worker rate was used as a ceiling 
to keep wages from going up. 

Familias Unidas por la Justicia was 
organized during that strike. Its president, 
Ramon Torres, met the H-2A workers 
Sakuma had hired. “They said that they’d 
been told that if they talked with us they’d 
be sent back to Mexico,” he remembered. 

After the 2013 harvest, strikers 
received form letters telling them they’d 
been fired. Sakuma Brothers Farms then 
applied for 438 H-2A workers, enough to 
replace its entire workforce, saying it 
couldn’t find local labor. 

Familias Unidas collected letters from 
the strikers saying they were available to 
work, and turned them in to the Department 
of Labor. Sakuma Brothers Farms with- 


_ drew the H-2A application, and had to 


rehire the strikers. Because the workers 
saved their jobs, the union survived and 
finally signed its first contract last year. 

After the events last year that led to 
Silva’s death, workers at Sarbanand 
Farms reached out to the new union and 
joined it during their protest. 

But Sarbanand insists that H-2A work- 
ers have no such organizing rights, saying 
in a statement: “Their H-2A employment 
contracts specifically state that they are 
not covered by a collective bargaining 
agreement, and H-2A regulations do not 
otherwise allow for workers engaging in 
such concerted activity.” The statement 
added that when employees quit or are 
terminated, “the employer is not responsi- 
ble for the worker’s return transportation 
or subsistence cost, and the worker is not 
entitled to any payment guarantees.” 

In response to organizing by Familias 
Unidas and Community2Community, 
growers launched a website to argue their 
case. It claims, “The guest worker program 
provides higher pay for guest and domestic 
workers, plus the highest level of protection 
for workers anywhere.” It features a’ photo 


of Guillen, accusing her of “outrageous lies 


against the Sumas farm.” It says Silva died 
of “untreated diabetes,” of which the com- 
pany was “unaware.” : : 

While the website conveys a certain des- 
perate tone, most growers seem optimistic 
about the H2-A program’s future, due in 
part to the election of Donald Trump as 
president. While Trump has railed against 
some guest worker programs, especially the 
H-1B program used extensively by the 
high-tech industry, he has been conspicu- 
ously silent about H-2A. 

In fact, Trump’s family employs H-2A 
workers on its Virginia vineyard. And the 
H-2A program is popular among some of 
the most powerful Republicans in 
Congress, including Representative Kevin 
McCarthy, GOP House Majority Leader. 

“We are very positive about the Trump 
administration,” WAFLA head Dan Fazio 
said at a meeting of his group in early 2017. 
“T don’t think there is a person in this room 
who voted for President Trump who 
wouldn’t vote for him again tomorrow.” 

Last fall, U.S. Rep. Bob Goodlatte, 
Republican of Virginia, introduced a bill to 
expand the H-2A program. The bill, HR 
4092, would create an H-2C visa category 
to replace H-2A, certifying the recruitment 
of 450,000 workers annually, a cap that 
would grow by 10 percent a year. Growers 
could employ workers year-round and re- 
enroll them for the following year while 
they are still in the country. 

Eventually, up to 900,000 guest work- 
ers could be employed in the United 
States at any one time. Wages would be 
based at 115 percent of the federal or state 
minimum wage, or $8.34 an hour in states 
with the federal minimum wage of $7.25. 

As the Trump administration beefs up 
raids and enforcements, growers want to 
ensure a continued supply of cheap labor. 

“ICE does audits and raids, and then 
growers demand changes that will make 
H2-A workers even cheaper by eliminating 
wage requirements, or the requirement that 
they provide housing,” charges United 
Farm Workers Vice-President Armando 
Elenes. “Reducing the available labor and 
the increased use of H2-A are definitely 
connected. Growers don’t want to look at 
how they can make the workplace better 
and attract more workers. They just want 
what’s cheaper.” 


David Bacon is a writer and photojournal- 
ist, whose latest book is In the Fields of the 
North ¢ En los campos del norte (Colegio de la 
Frontera Norte-University of California Press). 
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Inhumanity of War and Poverty Must Be Abolished 


‘We face a spectrum of cruelty; 
from bullying in the schools to 
the inhumanity of poverty and 
the catastrophic cruelty of war 
and nuclear bombs. We must 

become kinder to one another. 


by Jack Bragen 


tremendous amount of pre-. 


ventable suffering exists 
because people are not kind 


enough. People who grow up 


in the public school system are often sub- 
jected to bullying perpetrated by fellow 
students, starting at the age of five, or 
sometimes even younger. I remember 
being beaten up in school at age five. 
And it never seems to. stop. 
Throughout elementary school and into 
middle school; in high school, and 
beyond, people target their fellow human 
beings for abuse, as I know from first- 
hand experience. In some instances, it was 
in the form of physical intimidation or 


assault; and in some instances, it was ver- 


bal. These forms of abuse undermine peo- 
ple’s efforts to survive in society. 

People are shocked and dismayed 
about all of the shootings that are endemic 
in the nation. Of course, the United States 
badly needs increased gun control. 

However, the violence that breaks out 
periodically is also because of the fact that 
_ cruel and harsh treatment is the accepted 
norm. People do all manner of mean and 
nasty things to one another, including but 
not limited to overt physical violence, and 
much of this is within the bounds of law- 
ful and accepted behavior. Does this seem 
like a radical assertion? It is not. 

Bullying seems to exist everywhere, 


even to the extent that people have learned 


to barely notice it. In some instances, the 
violence occurs when criminals assault or 


otherwise harm people, thinking they can 


elude legal punishment. 


On the other hand, the punishment that — 


prisoners receive is cruel and unusual, and 
causes good people to lose their lives, 
their minds, and/or their souls. 

People are under the mistaken impres- 
_ sion that when someone breaks our laws, it 
is okay to subject them to the violence and 
rape of prison, not to mention physical 
restraint by handcuffs and by the steel and 
concrete structures of imprisonment and 
solitary confinement. Also, the message 
that is rammed into the prisoner’s mind on 
_ a daily basis says, “You are worthless.” 

Imprisoning mentally ill people, for 
actions taken while mentally unwell, is 
inappropriate. It is inappropriate to take a 
person who is essentially innocent, and 
subject them to this mistreatment. 

When prisoners are released, they go 
into a society that is often hostile and 
intolerant of former prisoners. You could 
be fired from some jobs, while others will 
not have you in the first place. Your abili- 
ty to find housing is restricted, because 
many property managers will not give a 

chance to a person who has been in trou- 
ble in the past. 

UNFATHOMABLE CRUELTY OF WAR 

Another category of inhumanity creat- 
ed by human beings is the unfathomable 
cruelty of war. Despite the barbaric cruel- 
ty and massive death toll of modern wars, 
warfare is an accepted norm because it is 
ordered and approved by the officials of 
“legitimate” governments who declare 
that murder and massive bombing raids 
on civilians are lawful. 

I have never been a soldier and I do not 
know what that is like. However, I can see, 


in my mind’s eye, how grotesque and hor-. 


rible it is to shoot and kill a-person. The 
person who is killed loses her or his life. 


Albert Einstein in 1947, two years after the Hiroshima bombing. 


Photo: Orren Jack Turner 


‘IT am not only a pacifist but a militant pacifist. I am will- 
ing to fight for peace. Nothing will end war unless the peo- 
ple themselves refuse to go to war.” — Albert Einstein 


The person who is made to shoot is follow- 


‘ing the orders of some politician surround- 


ed by layers of security forces. The politi- 
cian giving the orders is disconnected from 
what soldiers have to undergo. 

The soldier made to shoot other people 


in the course of warfare may physically. 


survive, but there is inevitably psycholog- 
ical and spiritual damage, because they 
have killed. It is wrong for governments 
to do this to people. Yet, this is accepted 
as normal and lawful. 
The public should realize that we are no 
in a war against Hitler, Hirohito, and 
Mussolini any: more. While the United 
States does have “enemies,” we must not 
revert to the consciousness that was respon- 
sible for the world wars. Because of 
advanced weaponry, a difficult choice is 
thrust on us: discover nonviolent means of 
fending off the aggression of other coun- 


-tries, or face certain, worldwide destruction. 


Albert Einstein foresaw the dilemma 


-we now face, with the world forever 


poised on the brink of unimaginably 
destructive wars. When Einstein was 
warned by his fellow physicists that atom- 
ic weapons were possible, he and physi- 
cist Leo Szilard delivered an urgent warn- 
ing to the United States that Nazi 
Germany was attempting to develop such 
horrible weapons. 

That was the point at which Einstein 
and Szilard sent a letter warning President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of this terrible 


. threat. President Roosevelt then initiated 


the Manhattan Project, which developed 
the first atomic weapons that the United 
States used against Japan. _ 

When the U.S. dropped atom bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, heavily populated 
cities in Japan, hundreds of thousands of 
human beings were killed instantly, and 
many more had horrible radiation sickness. 
This event taught us of the catastrophic 
destructiveness of atomic weapons. 

At that point, the world had entered the 


an outspoken voice for peace, a voice of 
conscience against nuclear weapons and 
warfare. Einstein said, “I am not.only a 
pacifist but a militant pacifist. I am will- 
ing to fight for peace. Nothing will end 
war unless the people themselves refuse 
to go to war.” 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CRUELTY 

Almost any day of the week in which I 
get into my car and drive across town, I 
spot at least.a few people who appear to 
be homeless. To say that homelessness is 
a choice dodges our obligation to our fel- 
low human beings, blames the victims for 
their predicament, and perpetuates the 
myth that homeless people are not valid 


individuals with feelings. 


On television news, I’ve witnessed a 


‘newscaster refer to “the homeless prob- 


Perfectly Imperfect 
by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


Don't tell me who I am 
Don't tell me who to be 
Don't tell me how to act 
Don't tell me you know me 


I don't want your opinion 

I don't want your advice 

Unless you have been 

Right here 

In my shoes 

Don't waste your time 

Misdirecting me . 

Stop chipping at my Sacred Skull 

My headspace is not your property 
You may delude yourself that you are 
“helping” 

But you are merely trying to invade me 


I know just who I am 

I may get lost along the way 
Confused and overwhelmed 
But I always come back 

To me 


Falling down and getting up 


‘Love and hate - 


lem.” This is akin to people talking of 
“the Jewish problem,” or “the problem of 
black people.” We must no longer tolerate 
comments that vilify homeless people. 

Disabled people are victims of eco- 
nomic cruelty as well, because we are 
forced by the system to live in poverty. 
Architects of society want to save money 
and resources that require taxpayer -dol- 
lars. This is fine, but let’s add an impor- 
tant element to this equation: namely, that 
disabled people should be helped to have 
successful and meaningful lives. _ 

I don’t see this happening. Instead I see 
a whole bunch of people who are stuck in 
lifelong poverty, who have very little in the 
way of income or decent housing, who 
receive too little help from society in trying 
to improve their circumstances, and who 
have short, unhappy lives. 


TRUMP’S MALTREATMENT OF 
IMMIGRANTS 


‘We currently see families being torn 
apart by the mass deportations of immi- 
grants. We hear reports of people put in 
‘cages who have done nothing wrong, and 
who are in a cage because of the circum- 
stances in which they were born. This is 
something they could never control. We 
see people defined as “Illegals” or as 
“Spanish-speaking.” 

These categorizations are arbitrary, and 
are intrinsically meaningless. There is no 
connection between country of birth, as 
well as skin color or lineage, and some- 
one’s validity and virtue as a person. This 
is the ultimate of bullshit: to lock some- 
one up, to send them away, or even to do 
physical harm, because they or their par- 
ents weren’t born in what we’re calling 
the United States. This, by the way, is a 
commonly shared intangible entity that 
has no origin in physical facts. 


Biological and physical science says=:° 


that every human being is made of the 
‘same basic stuff: a lot of water, and’ bio- 
logical matter, consisting of chemicals 
that you could purchase for about a hun- 
dred dollars. There is no biochemist or 
physical scientist who could write a paper 
proving that a country is an actual thing. 

Inhumanity is a threat to human exis- 
tence. It creates massive, unnecessary 
misery. It also wastes time and money, it 
harms the ecosystem, it, results in count- 
less people being locked up as insane, or 
impoverished, or as illegal. 

Inhumanity leads to senseless shoot- 
ings at the local level and senseless wars 
on the global level. People must learn to 
be kinder and more humane. And I, too, 
am trying to learn just that lesson — bet- 
ter and with greater depth. 


Perfectly Imperfect 
Beautifully frayed and marred 
Some scrapes and some bruises 
A little dusty, sometimes tired 


Held back 
But going far 


Good and bad memories 
Successes and failures 
Sweet and bittersweet 
Strong family values 
Challenging inherited genes 
Faith and hope. 


Anger and frustration 


The perfect vessel I have built 
Allows only space for me 


So don't tell me who I am 
I'm not listening anymore 
Only I define myself 
Perfectly Imperfect 

And that's just fine 

With me 
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people, who taught us to care and not 


. destroy and poison the air, water and the 


land. We are in the same moral tradition 
of the abolitionists, who knew, if slavery 

- was legal, it was still immoral; and it had 
to be challenged. We.are in the same 
moral tradition of ‘the reconstructionists, 
who, after the Civil War, fought for equal 
protection under the law. 

“We are in the same moral tradition as 
the social gospel movement, who looked 
at poverty and corporate greed and asked, 
“What would Jesus do?” We are in the 
same moral tradition of those who fought 
for labor unions and decent wages and 8- 
hour workdays, even when they were 
killed and hung in places like Chicago. 

“We are in the same moral tradition as 
Cesar Chavez and Martin Luther King 
and Rabbi Abraham Heschel and Fannie 
Lou Hamer and Schwerner, Chaney and 
Goodman and Rosa Parks and Unitarians 
and Muslims like Malcolm and. gay peo- 
ple and social justice activists like Bayard 
Rustin. We stand in the same moral tradi- 
tions that have always fought to help this 
nation be a little more, a little more 
grounded in love, truth and peace, and to 
come a little closer to being a more per- 
fect union. This is who we are.” 

Fifty years ago, Dr. King started the 
first Poor People’s Campaign by organiz- 
ing poor people from all over the country 
to travel to Washington, D.C., to demand 
an end to poverty and injustice in 
America. Unfortunately, King was assas- 
sinated on April 4, 1968, just as that cam- 
paign began. Today’s movement for eco- 
nomic justice carries on the campaign 
started by King 50 years ago. 

Martin Luther King was an eloquent 
voice for economic justice. He urgently 
warned the nation to turn away from the 
path of war, and instead seek justice for 
the poor. He’ said, “A nation that contin- 
ues year after year to spend more money 
on military defense than on social uplift is 
approaching spiritual death.” 

King sounded like a Biblical prophet in 
compassionately defending the poorest of 
the poor. He said, “A structure which pro- 
duces beggars needs restructuring.” 

The Poor People’s Campaign (PPC) is 
building a movement calling for a moral 
revolution of values in which we put the 
well-being of all people higher than the 
importance of building planes, bombers, 
nuclear submarines and missiles, and cre- 
ating more billionaires. We are gathering 
together to protest this inhumanity. We 
are saying, “Somebody is hurting my peo- 
ple and it has gone on far too long — and 
we won’t be silent any more.” 

Today, more than 40 million people 
are living in poverty, while scholars esti- 
mate that another 100 million low-income 
Americans live in “near poverty.” This is 
a national crisis. In the richest country in 
the world, child poverty has reached 
record high levels, with a UNICEF report. 
ranking the United States as having the 
second highest child poverty rates in the 
developed world. 

Fifty-three cents of every tax dollar 
goes for wars and preparations for wars 
and only 15 cents for programs to fight 
poverty. We continue to spend about one 
trillion dollars a year on wars and the mil- 
itary while real security in the form of 
good jobs, health care, and quality educa- 
tion remains beyond the reach of millions. 
This is unconscionable and immoral. 

The goal of the Poor People’s 
Campaign is to “consecrate a new move- 
ment to transform the political, economic 
and moral structures of society.” 

Over the past 40 days, in May and June, 
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tens of thousands of people in 40 states 
have been organizing, holding rallies and 
doing nonviolent direct action each 
Monday in their state capitals (and in 
Washington, D.C.), bringing together the 
poor, the disenfranchised, the religious 
community, unions, the peace movement, 
veterans, the labor movement, women’s 
movement, students and teachers, the gay 
and lesbian community, and environmental 


activists to demand justice and an end to the 


scourge of poverty, racism, militarism, 


. injustice and environmental destruction. 


More than 2,500 people have been 
arrested over the past six weeks for call- 
ing on our state and national governments 
to listen to the people, instead of the cor- 
porations and the large contributors to the 
politicians’ campaigns. 

We want our government to really be 
of, by, and for the people — all the peo- 
ple. We are saying: “We will not be silent 
any more. This is just the beginning. We 
are going to educate and organize the 99% 
of the American people and together we 
are going to turn this country around.” 

Each week of the Poor People’s 
Campaign brought forward a different 
theme in the struggle for justice. 

Week One focused on women, youth 
and people with disabilities living in 
poverty. Week Two connected systemic 
racism and economic justice, voting rights 
and immigration. Week Three concentrat- 
ed on veterans, our war economy and mil- 
itarism. Week Four emphasized the right 
to health for all people and the planet. 
Week Five’s theme, “Everybody’s got a 
right to live,” focused on living wages, 
guaranteed income, unions, housing and 
social services. Finally, Week Six brought 
it all back home, championing “‘a new and 
unsettling force, challenging our nation’s 
distorted moral narrative with a moral 
fusion movement.” 

We have discovered that when each of 
our movements acts alone, we keep los- 
ing. When we all work together, we have 
a chance of winning. We aré the large 
majority of our nation’s people. 

In the first weeks of the PPC, I was 
arrested with 20 others from across 
California voicing our demands in the State 
Assembly from the gallery above the 
Assembly in Sacramento. In Washington, 


D.C., at the culmination of the campaign in 


June, I was arrested along with a hundred 
others who marched with thousands trying 
to take our demands to our representatives. 

I believe our greatest enemy is our sense 
of powerlessness and hopelessness in this 
country. We need to recall Dr. King’s 
prophetic statement: “The arc of the moral 
universe is long, but it bends toward jus- 
tice.” And we can help it bend! 

In a church basement, King once said, 
“We have the power in this room, if we 


On June 23, the Poor People’s Campaign held a large rally for economic justice for the poor at the Mall in Washington, D.C. 


mobilize it, to completely change the future 
course of America.” King believed that and 
he helped others believe that. Together, we 
did help create major changes with the 
power of nonviolent resistance. But our 
work is not yet complete. 

The Poor People’s Campaign is asking 
all who join to make a commitment to 
nonviolence in spirit and in our actions. 
With Gandhi and King, we believe that to 
build a powerful movement that can 
attract millions of people, we must main- 
tain a clear and strong commitment to 
active nonviolence. 

When Dr..King came back from receiv- 
ing the Nobel Peace Prize in 1965, he 
stopped by Washington to talk with 
President Lyndon Johnson about the need 
for a voting rights bill. President Johnson 
told King he agreed with him, but Congress 
would never pass a voting rights bill, since 
they had just passed the civil rights bill. 
Wait a few years, Johnson advised. 

King wasted no more time in 
Washington, but went south and began a 
voting rights effort with the Southern 
Christian’Leadership Council and the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee. They began organizing black 
people in Alabama to go to their local cour- 
thouses to register to vote. Instead of allow- 
ing black people to vote, the police beat 
them with billy clubs, and attacked them 
with fire hoses and police dogs. 

People across the United States saw 
this on the evening news every night. The 
contrast between the quiet, peaceful deter- 
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lence would not be tolerated. 

Instead, he was arrested for stealing the 
phone that was used to record him. His 
homeless victim was not entitled to protec- 
tion and the monetary damages California 
law provides for hate crime victims. 

In fact, comments on the Internet 
show that many people. think like Jogger 
Joe. He was right to think that he would 
be applauded, and not arrested for a hate 
crime. Some comments called him a 
hero. “Good for him,” one respondent 
wrote. Someone else wrote, “the man 
should be lauded.” Another wrote, “Give 
the man the citizen of the year award.” 

As homelessness has become more 
visible, people living on the streets in 
cities across the nation have been 
increasingly targeted for bullying and 
harassment, violent assaults and even 
murders. Will more homeless citizens be 
in danger of attacks and other hate 
crimes as poverty increases? 

Around the same time as the release of 
the Jogger Joe tapes, a video was released 


_ sciences of a nation. Within a few months, 


_ its homeless population enough to try to 
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mination of the people demanding the 
right to vote, and the violence of the pow- 
ers that be, touched the hearts and con- 


Congress passed the voting rights bill. 
The Poor People’s Campaign plans to 
continue nonviolently challenging the injus- 
tice and inhumanity of our country’s addic- 
tion to racism, militarism, economic injus- 
tice and environmental destruction. 
Working together, we can waken the 
American people to speak out, act and vote 
for a just and decent future for all people. 
Our work has just begun. We hope: you 
will join us. TOGETHER WE SHALL 
OVERCOME!!! 


WAYS TO BE INVOLVED 


* Visit www.Poorpeoplescampaign.org 
to get more information and.to get involved. 

* Text ACTION to 90975. 

* Be trained to organize with the Poor 
People’s Campaign. 

* Engage in power building and voter 
mobilization in poor communities around 
the PPC Moral Agenda. . 

* Promote the Moral Agenda on social 
media. 

* Deliver the demands of the Moral 
Agenda to your state legislators, U.S. House 
Representatives and U.S. Senators. 


David Hartsough is a lifelong nonviolent 
activist and author of Waging Peace: Global 
Adventures of a Lifelong Activist. Hartsough 
was arrested in the first Poor People’s 
Campaign 50 years ago and in this year’s 
new Poor People’s Campaign. 


showing a well-dressed man in San 
Francisco walking up to a sleeping home- 
less person and kicking him twice in the 
face. The man then walked away. The 
homeless person suffered serious injuries. 
Some argue that homeless people do 
not need special protection because they 
are not being targeted; they are simply ' 
easy prey. They believe that current laws 
already protect the homeless. The video 
recordings of homeless people being 
abused show that current state laws are 
not sufficient to protect homeless citizens 
from violence aimed specifically at them 
because they are homeless. A es 
The enactment of local hate crime 
laws would show that a city cares about 


protect them. This could discourage vio- 
lence against them. Local hate crime 
laws might have deterred Jogger Joe. 

He might have known that Oakland 
valued its homeless citizens as well as 
anyone else; he would have assumed that 
Oakland did not tolerate violating its 
homeless citizens. Perhaps, his homeless 
victim could have qualified for the mone- 
tary relief that the state provides to vic- 
tims of hate crimes. 


